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CHAPTER I. 

SPECTBAL EQUESTBIANS. 

The lower crossing of the San Saba, so oft 
spoken of in our tale, calls for description topo- 
graphically. There the stream — several hundred 
yards in width — ^ran in smooth, tranquil current, 
between banks wooded to the water's edge. The 
trees were chiefly cotton- wood, with a comming- 
ling of oak, elm, tulip, wild China, and pecan 
among them the magnolia grandiflora. In 
short, such a forest as may be seen in many 
parts of the Southern States. On both sides 
of the river, for many miles up and down, 
the timbered tract was continuous; extend- 
VOL. m. 1 
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ing also back over the level bottom, for a 
mile or more, till its outer selvidge became broken 
into glades, some of them resembling flower gar- 
dens, while others were thickets of the arv/ndo 
gigantea, in the language of the country " cane- 
brakes." Beyond, the bottom was open prairie 
covered with a sea of green, waving grass — the 
gramma of south-western Texas — this extend- 
ing back to the blufis that ran parallel to the 
river. 

On each side of the crossing the channel was 
reached by a road, or rather an open avenue 
in the timber, which appeared to have been 
felled. Doubtless it had been by the former 
proprietors of the mission; or it may be, the 
militaiy who served its garrison. Since, the path 
had been kept clear of obstructing forest growth, 
by the passage of wild animals, — herds of horses 
and cattle, — ^as also by raiding parties of red 
men who rode occasionally along it. 

On the northern side it approached the river 
by two distinct trails, that united just before 
entering the wooded tract. One of these was 
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the main road, coming up from the Colorado; 
which, after skirting the timber, turned sharp 
into it, towards the crossing. The other ran 
direct from the bluff; its raison d'etre, being the 
gorge which gave passage to and from the up- 
land plain. 

The former was the road that had been tra- 
versed by Colonel Armstrong and his waggons on 
their way to the mission ; the latter that taken 
by Hawkins and Tucker in their hunt. 

By the former came Clancy and his companions^ 
on the track of the emigrant train, Clancy in 
time, perhaps, intending to cast his lot among the 
colonists. But not till he had fulfilled that vow, 
made upon the grave of his murdered mother 
-and satisfied the vengeance burning in his breast. 
Ay, still torturing him, as on that day when 
Richard Darke held before his fast-filming eyes 
the portrait of Helen Armstrong ! 

He had sworn not to take any rest, until this 
purpose should be accomplished. The oath was 
-figurative ; yet almost literally had he kept it, 
up till that hour when he and his companions 

1—2 
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made their night-halt near the crossing of the 
San Saba. Even there he would not have stayed 
all night, but that his fellow-travellers were tired,, 
and Woodley wished it. Qancy wanted to con- 
tinue on to the mission. 

Though he did not intend showing himself 
there, or letting anyone know he was alive. 
For that might frustrate all his aims. His ob- 
ject was to approach the settlement, near enough 
to get news from it, but still to keep apart, till 
the time came for declaring himself. 

He felt satisfied, that not far from the woman 
he loved, he would find the man he hated — 
having good reason for hating him. 

It was a little below the crossing where he and 
his companions had made halt. Woodley, who 
had hunted there in days gone by, was acquainted 
with the locality, and chose the spot for their 
camp. 

As already known, before reaching the ford, he 
had diverged into the timber tract on their left* 
Through this he had conducted them to the river's 
bank, to a spot surrounded by low bushes, over 
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i¥hose tops they could command a view of the 
43tream and the crossing place. 

And soon after making camp, fatigued, they all 
fell asleep. 

All except Clancy. He could not sleep. On 
that night was he more restless than ever, though 
not knowing why. Had he been endowed with 
4)lairvoyant vision, and seen what at that moment 
was passing only ten miles farther up stream^ he 
would have started suddenly to his feet, rushed 
towards his horse, calling upon his fellow-tra- 
vellers to follow ; and then, plunging across the 
fordy^ without fear of what was before him, 
spurred on toward the San Saba Mission, as if 
the building were in flames, and only he had the 
power to extinguish them. 

Without the gift of clairvoyance, he could 
not know of the terrible tragedy there being en- 
dieted. Yet at that hour was his mind filled 
with a strange foreboding, something like a pre- 
science of evil ! 

He tried to sleep, but could not — ^not even re- 
pose was permitted him. For long he lay tossing 
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upon his grassy bed, the others asleep around him, 
and soundly, as he could tell by their stentorous 
snoring. 

Woodley alone slept lightly; the old hunter 
habituated, as he himself said, "allers to do the 
possum bizness, wi' one eye open." 

He had repeatedly heard Clancy's shiftings and 
turnings, coupled with involuntary exclamations,, 
as of a man murmuring in his dreams. One of 
these, louder than the rest, at length awaking, 
caused him to enquire what his comrade wanted^ 
and what was the matter with him. 

" Oh, nothing," replied Clancy ; " only that I 
can't sleep — that's alL" 

" Can't sleep ! Wharfor can't ye ? Sure ye^ 
ougljter be able by this time. Ye've had furteeg 
enuf to put ye in the way o' slumberin' soun' as 
a hummin' top. An' ye've slep tol'able well,, 
other nights since we struck Texin sile." 

" I can't to-night. I don't know why." 

"Preehaps ye've swallered somethin' as don't 
sit well on your stummuk ? Or, it may be, the 
klimat o' this river bottom. Sartin it do feel a 
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leetle dampish, 'count o' the river fog ; tho', as a 
general thing, the San Saber valley air reckoned 
among the healthiest spots in Texas. S'pose ye 
take a puU out o' this hyar flask o' myen. As 
ye know, it's the best Monongaheely, an' for a 
sedimentary o' the narves thar ain't the like to 
be foun' in any drug-shop in creashun. PU bet 
my last dollar on thet. Take a suck, Charley, 
and see what it'll do for ye." 

" It would have no effect. I know it wouldn't. 
It isn't nervousness that's keeping me awake — 
something quite different" 

" Oh !" grunted the old hunter, in a tone that 
told of comprehension. " Somethin' quite diffe- 
rint ? I reck'n I kin guess what thet somethin' 
air — the same as keeps other young fellurs 
aw:ake, thinkin' o' thar sweethearts. Foller my 
device. Take a puU out o' the flask, an' ye'U 
soon be in the arms o' Morpheous, whar ye'll for- 
git all about the gurL Yar know ye needn't 
now hev anj^ fear. The trail shows clarly thet 
they've got safe to their destinashun. An' ef 
we're a-minded we kin be thar ourselves, less'n a 
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kupple o' hours arter sun-up the morrow mornin'. 
Thar's nothin' to hinder us to git to the mission-r 
house afore the time o' breakfastin'j and ef we ain't 
made welkim to a pone o' corn-bread an' a hunk 
o' bacon, to say nothin' o' the best o' coffee doin's, 
then Kuniel Armstrong hev changed his ways in 
changin' his place o' abidin'. When he lived in 
ole Massissipp, Sime Woodley, for one, war allers 
welkim to the best in his house. You say ye 
objeck goinVclar up to the place jest yet, an' 
youVe gin me yoi reezuns. Preehaps you're 
right. Wal; let's not think o' thet now. Ye 
want a nap, Charley. Put some o' this physic 
inside yur skin, aix' you'U be asleep in the shakin' 
o' a goat's tail" 

The dialogue came to a close by Clancy follow- 
ing the old hunter's advice, and taking a « pull 
from his whiskey-flask." 

After which he laid himself along the grass; 
and, with blanket wrapped around him, once 
more essayed to sleep. 

, As before, he was unsuccessful. Although for 
«. while he lay tranquil and courted slumber, it 
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would not come. He again kept shifting about ; 
and at length rose to his feet, his hound starting 
up at the same time. 

Woodley, once more awakened, saw that his 
potion had failed of effect, and counselled trying 
it again. 

" No," said Clancy, " it would do no good. I 
•don't think the strongest sleeping-draught in the 
world would be of any use to me this night. 
Simeon Woodley, I have a presentiment.'^ 

*' Presentment o' what T 

« That we'll he too later 

Clancy pronounced these words in a tone of 
^enmity, that told of apprehensions keenly felt 
— whether false, or prophetic. 

" That air's all nonsense," rejoined Woodley, in 
a,n endeavour to reason his comrade out of wjiat 
he deemed an idle fancy. " The height o' non- 
sense it air to a sartinty. Wheesh !" 

The final exclamation, uttered in an altered 
tone, was accompanied by a start — the hunter sud- 
denly raising his head from the saddle on which 
it rested. It had no connection with the pre- 
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vious part of his speech. In what he was about 
to say, he had been interrupted by hearing a 
sound, or fancying he heard one. At the same 
instant the hound pricked up its ears ; as it did 
so, giving utterance to a low growL 

" What is't, I wonder T interrogated Woodley, 
in a whisper, as he placed .himself in a kneeling 
posture, his eyes sharp set upon the dog. 

Again the animal jerked its ears, growling as. 
before. 

"Lay hold o' the critter, Charley! Don't let 
him gi'e tongue. Thar's somethin', or somebody, 
approaching somewhar." 

Clancy caught the dog; drew it close up against 
his knees, and by speech and gesture admonished 
it to remain silent. 

The well-trained animal knew what was wanted j 
and, crouching down by its master's feet, ceased 
making demonstration. 

Meanwhile Woodley had laid himself flat along 
the ground, with ear pressed close to the turf. 

There was a sound, sure enough ; though not 
what he fancied having heard but the moment 
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before. That was like a human voice, in laugh- 
ter, afar off; and might be the " too-who-ha " of 
the great Texan owl, or the bark of the prairie 
wolf. This now reaching his ears was less am- 
biguous, and he had no difficulty in determining^ 
its character. It was the sound of water vio- 
lently agitated — churned as by the hoofs of 
horses trampling across the stream. 

Clancy, standing erect, heard it too. 

The backwoodsman did not remain much 
longer prostrate ; only a moment to assure him* 
self of the direction. It was from the ford. The 
dog had looked that way, on first starting up. 

Woodley got upon his feet, and the two men 
stood close together, sUently' listening. 

They had no need to listen longer; for their 
eyes were above the tops of the bushes, and they 
saw what was disturbing the water. 

Two horses were crossing the river. They 
had just got clear of the timber^s shadow on the 
opposite bank, and were making towards mid- 
stream. 

Clancy and Woodley, occupying higher ground. 
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could see the horses outlined against the shining 
surface, and tell there were but two. 

Nor had they any difficulty in making out 
that they were mounted. What puzzled them 
was the manner. Their riders did not appear to 
be men; they did not look like anything human! 

There wg^ a haze overhanging the river, like 
gauze thrown over some precious piece of plate. 
It was the white filmy mist that enlarges objects 
beyond their natural size, producing the mystery 
of mirage. By its magnifying effect both horses 
and riders appeared of gigantic dimensions. The 
former seemed Mastodons, the latter Titans be- 
striding them ! 

Both appeared beings not belonging to the 
Earth, but creatures of some weird wonder- world 
— existences not known on our planet, or only in 
ages past ! 




CHAPTER II. 

DOUBLE MOUNTED. 

In truth was it a singular spectacle, that came 
under the eyes of Clancy and his comrade. The 
horsemen, if such they were, had now got well 
out into the water — ^near to mid-stream — ^which 
with the moon glistening upon its surface, shone 
like molten silver. Underneath both forms were 
of true equine outline ; but above the figures 
were not those of men; nor like anything of 
human kind. 

And if demons, they were double-headed ; for 
there appeared two distinct heads rising out of 
one body ! 

The hunters remained gazing at the odd ap- 
parition. And wondering as well, their wonder 
not unmingled with fear. It was a sight to 
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whispered into Heywood's ear ; who, on hearing 
it, started, and then sat up. 

Another whisper caused him to spring to his 
feet. 

When erect, he saw why he had been aroused. 
A glance cast towards the river told that. 
The strangely-ridden horses were still visible; 
though now, having nearly accomplished the 
crossing, they were just entering into the shadow 
of the trees that selvidged the nether bank. 

In a few hurried words Woodley made his 
younger comrade acquainted with his and Clancy's 
intention ; and for a while the trio, holding their 
rifles in hand, remained in consultation. 

It was not thought necessary to wake Hark- 
ness or Jupiter. It would not be wise. Any 
noise made, or time wasted, and the Indians 
might take alarm, go back to the other bank, and 
so escape being captured. 

For on capturing them the three hunters had 
now fuUy resolved ; Woodley having impressed 
on both his younger associates the advantage of 
this proceeding. 
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His reasons were thus succinctly stated : — 

" It air allers best to take up Injuns when ye 
git the chance. TheyVe putty sartin to a been 
'bout some deviltry anyhow, the which kin be 
detarmined arter they're in hand. S' like 's not 
this lot's been pilferin' from the settlers, and air 
now toatin' off thar plunder. Ef 'tain't so, arter 
we've grupped 'em we kin let the critters go 
agin, an' thar's no harm done. But best to be on 
the safe side. Tharfor let's stop 'em and see." 

" Our horses T suggested Heywood. " Hadn't 
we better be mounted ?" 

" No," said Woodley. " Ef the Injuns make to 
ride off, we kin soon bring 'em to a stan', by 
shootin' down thar critters. Ef we disturb our 
bosses, they mout hear us, and put into the 
thick timmer, whar we'd never agin set eyes on 
'em. I know the trail that leads out from the 
river — every fut o' it. They're boun' to kum 
along that, an' we kin be thar afore 'em, and hev' 
'em in a trap. Thar need be no shootin' done. 
Qncest we git our claws on thar bridle-reins 
they're ours. Havin' their squaws along, as they 

VOL. ni. 2 
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'pear to hev, they ain't likely to make reesist- 
ince. Besides, arter aD, they may be friendly. 
Ef they air, it ud be pity to kill 'em. Thar's no 
need to do thet. We kin capter 'm by ambuskade 
eezy enuf/* 

"Of course we can," assented Clancy. "Let 
no shot be fired, unless absolutely necessary. We 
must not spill innocent blood." 

" Thar'll be no need," reiterated Woodley ; 
" trust thet to me. Kum on !" 

The three were about starting forward, when a 
fourth figure appeared by their side. It was the 
mulatto. A life of many sufferings had made him 
also a light sleeper, and he had been for some time 
lying awake. Although the others only conversed 
in whispers, he had heard enough to make him 
aware of something about to be done in which 
there might be danger to Clancy. This would 
be as danger to himself. The fugitive slave, now 
&ee, wotild have laid down bis life for the man 
who had manumitted him. 

He begged to be taken along, and permitted to 
share their danger— whatever it might be. 
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There, could be no objection, and Jupiter was 
joined to the party. 

Again there was a pause before starting out. 
What about Harkness? Should he be kept 
under surveillance ? He had not lately been 
treated by them as a prisoner. Still, he had been 
but little trusted, and it might not be safe now. 
It was just possible the double traitor might still 
be in league with those he professed to have last 
betrayed ; and that his abandoning them was a 
pretence to serve some sinister purpose. His 
new associates had kept an eye on him all along 
the journey. Now more than ever might it be 
necessary. 

They stood hesitating, uncertain. Then Simeon 
"Woodley cut things short, by grasping the coUar 
•of Harkness's coat, rudely shaking him out of 
ills slumber, and jerking him erect upon his feet. 

Without waiting for the astonished sleeper to 
' utter a word of remonstrance, Woodley whis- 
pered into his ear : — 

" Kum along, Joe Harkness ! Keep close arter 
us, an' don't ask any questyuns. Thar, Jupe," he 

2—2 
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continued, "do you take care o' him. Now, 
"boys, le's on ! We'll hev bare time to get to the 
place whar the Injuns must pass. Step as if ye 
war treadin' on eggs." 

Saying this, he ''gave Harkness a shove, that 
sent him staggering into the arms of the 
mulatto. 

The latter, drawing a long stiletto-like knife, 
from a sheath that hung over his hip, held it 
before Harkness's eyes, as he did so saying : — 

" Massa Harkness, you keep close by me. Go 
on afore — I follow. If you try leave the track,, 
look out for this blade. It sure go between 
your backTribs." 

The shining steel, coupled with the sheen of 
the mulatto's white teeth, set in a stem, de- 
termined smile, was enough to hold Harkness 
honest, whatever might be his intent. He made 
no reply ; but tremblingly stepped into the place 
pointed at. 

A line, in single file, had been already formed, 
Sime Woodley at its head. It would be neces- 
sary for them to proceed thus, he said, as the 
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path he intended taking was too narrow for two 
horses abreast. 

After some further cautions, spoken in under- 
tone, he started off, Clancy close following, with 
his hound held in leash, Heywood third, Hark- 
ness fourth, and Jupiter with his long-bladed 
knife bringmg up the rear. 



CHAPTER m. 

A SMOKER MADE CAPXIVE. 

After resolving upon the capture of what^ 
Simeon Woodley supposed to be ''a kupple o^ 
buck Injuns an thar squaws/' no time was losi^ 
in the endeaYOur to carry out their determination. 
Woodley's plan was to get out on the ford-road^ 
and there lie in wait, till the Indians should 
come riding along. 

That they would come that way there was. 
little doubt ; though it was possible they might 
encamp on the river's edge, and there remain 
for the night. 

In the latter case it would only be neces^ 
sary to make a change in the programme, by 
capturing them in their camp. One way or 
other, they must be made prisoners; so Wood- 
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ley said. And so saying, he resolved first to 
attempt the ambuscade. 

The place he intended for this was upon the 
road edge, about two hundred yards from the 
river— farther off than the side-trace the sup- 
posed Indians had taken. From the hunter's 
camp it was accessible by a similar narrow trail, 
entering upon the opposite side of the road; 
along wluch Woodley now conducted them. 

They reached the spot, just as the plunging 
ceased, and the horses could be heard climbing up 
out of the river's channel Their hoofs struck 
hard, as they strained against the sloping 
bank. 

" Well soon hev 'em hyar," whispered Simeon 
Woodley. 

In a moment more the trampling was sus- 
pended, and for some time remained so. 

"They've stopped to fix thar ridin' gear, I 
reck'n," again whispered Woodley. "They 
needn't, for all o' the furrer the/ve got to go. 
Dumashun !" 

As the hunter uttered this exclamation, he . 
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sprang out upon the road. It came from his 
hearing the horses again in motion, and knowing 
by their tread they were not coming towards 
him. On the contrary, they appeared to have 
turned and were going off another way. 

"Dumashun!" he a second time exclaimed^ 
and with more earnest emphasis, " What are they 
up to ? Souns as if they war takin^ up the river 
bank. We'll hev to foller 'em. Kum on, fellurs ! 
Keep clost arter me. Look to yur dog, Clancy. 
Don't let the anymal gi'e as much as a yirr, or 
we'll never get a glimp o' them Injuns agin. 
I'd a bet my life on their comin' long hyar. 
But they hain't; the which o' itself looks kew- 
rous. DumashunT' 

For the third time thus venting his disappoint- 
ment, the backwoodsman glided off in the direc- 
tion of the river, the others keeping after. 

Before reaching the bank they aU stopped, and 
listened. The dull thud of hoofs, still audible, 
made it sure the Indians had turned up stream. 
It was evident they were still continuing on in 
that direction. 
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The hoof-strokes told they were going slowly 
and deliberately, as if looking for a place to put 
up for the night. 

Soon after the trampling was again suspended ; 
and so long, that it became clear they had come 
to a halt, and dismounted. 

The pursuers were well satisfied at this J They 
could approach with greater caution, taking their 
own time. 

Still they must not make delay; and, as soon 
as they had got the bearings of the ground, they 
tightened grasp upon their guns, and once more 
moved forward. 

It occupied some little time to discover the 
side-trace, which they supposed the Indians 
must have taken after separating from the ford 
road. 

And while searching for this, they saw some- 
thing that counselled them to increased caution ; 
while causing them some alarm. The road was 
covered with horse-tracks, the toes turned to- 
wards the river; and hoi*ses that must have 
passed recently along it. 
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That same day, said Clancy and Woodley in a 
breath ; perhaps that same night. 

And there had been at least a score of them. 
Unshod horses, too. It could not have been any 
party of Colonel Armstrong's colonists. Who 
then ? Beyond doubt, Indians ! 

So much the more reason for capturing those 
they were after. As prisoners, they might be 
made to give information about the others that 
had gone across the stream ; these last, perhaps, 
a hostile band scheming some trouble for the new 
settlement ? 

" Le's take the two prisoners. That's the fust 
thing to be dud," was the coimsel that came from 
Woodley. 

Acting upon it, they turned into the narrow 
trace, and commenced moving along it, now more 
cautiously than ever. Almost at every step they 
made pause ; looking before them, and listening. 

After proceeding about two hundred yards 
they came in sight of a spot where the timber 
showed a break. They could tell this by the 
moonbeams striking through to the ground. 
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In*,...™ of «y, opening tood.^Uc 
tree^ whose branches^ laden with Spanish moss, 
shadowed a large space. Outside its shadow waft 
a ring illumined by the light. 

Creeping closer to the edge of the openings 
they stood in bent attitudes, gazing across the 
moonlit belt into the obscurity beyond. 

At first they could discern nothing, so perfectly 
opaque was the darkness imdemeath the tree; 
more difficult for the ey« to penetrate through 
the cross light. 

Fortunately there were fireflies, Nature's living 
lamps of the tropic night, that give cheer to the 
gloomiest recesses of a southern forest. A swarm 
of these insects, thick as bees, were flitting to and 
fro beneath the draped branches, with the sparkle 
of ball-room belles moving through the mazes of 
a cotillon. 

Their united coruscation rendered luminous 
the shadowed space ; but with a fltful, unsteady 
gloom. It was, however, steady enough for Simeon 
Woodley to trace some flgures that formed no 
part of the forest There was a man alongside a 
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horse, both standing at rest. And, lying upon 
the ground, another form, not so easily deter- 
mined, though to all appearance a woman. 

As soon as Simeon Woodley had satisfied him- 
43elf about their character, he said, in whisper, 

" One o' the two lots we seed crossin' the river. 
Whar's the.tother, I wonder V 

Clancy made no reply. He, too, had observed 
the group, and was wondering where the others 
were. 

" Like enuf on the furrer side o' the tree," sug- 
gested Woodley. " I reckon I hear them talkin* 
thar ; thar voices nigh drowned by the skirlin* 
o' the crickets. Le*s just capter the one we see. 
The tother ain't fur off. Bein' now afoot, neyther's 
likely to escape us — 'specially wi' the squaws to 
bother 'em. F'r all that, they rnoit^ git away. In- 
jims is mighty quick in thar movements, as Pve 
know'd afore now. They kin scuttle into timmer, 
An' make thar way among it, jess like wild any- 
mals. As we've tuk the intenshun to capter 'em, 
we musn't let 'em slide, nohow — leastwise not 
till we've lamt what they're arter ; the which 
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ril lay twenty to one air some trick o' 
tllievin^" 

" It can do no harm to know," rejoined Clancy^ 
like his companion speaking in a whisper. " If 
innocent, we can let them go again. What will 
be our best way to get hold of them, without 
risk of doing them an injury ? I shouldn't wish 
that." 

*' Wal ; we mout make a surround o' them by 
some o' us creepin' roun' to the tother side, unner 
kiver o' the trees. We kin spare time for it, as I 
reck'n they're good to keep thar groun' for the 
balance o^ the night. It air kewrous, too, that 
buck Injun stannin^ up, and the squaw Ijmi* 
along at his feet. Beside, the boss appears to be 
still unner saddle an' bridle. That don't look 
like campin'. See ! Dum me ef the Injun ain't 
smokin' ! I kin smell the bacca, an' yonner's the 
spark glintin' in the head o' his pipe. They ain't 
a goin' to camp hyar. It^s more like they're 
waitin' for several more o' thar sort to kum along 
— preehaps the party whose tracks we've seed on 
the road. Tharfore we musn't talk 'bout sur- 
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roundin* 'em, nor yit stay longer talkin', or we 
may git surrounded ourselves. So I say, le's 
rush right on 'em now." 

"Agreed," rejoined Clancy, Heywood also sig- 
mfying absent. 

" Hev your weepuns handy, then. Now, boys, 
arter me !" 

As he spoke the backwoodsman bounded for- 
ward, the others following in single file. 

And soon after, like shadows, the five human 
figures were seen flitting across the moonlit space 
— the dog leaping lightly alongside. 

Before the savage could make stir, or change 
his attitude, Simeon Woodley had him by the 
throat; choking him till the pipe started from 
between his teeth, its scattered sparks mingling 
with the flashes of the fireflies. 



To return to Richard Darke. 

While Clancy and his comrades were slowly 
feeling their way along the ohscure forest-path, 
he was again cowering over his captive. 

Before they had reached the opening around 
the oak, he was hack Irom his ablutions. 

He had already addressed to her those words, 
which he knew would lead to hia being recog- 
nised. 

If not, and to make sure, he repeated them, 
aa before apostrophising her by name. 

" Yes, Helen Armstrong ! At length — at last — I 
have you ; sure and safe. Oh ! it is sweet, sweet, 
sweet !" 
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To his speech, exulting and passionate, she 
made no response. She was overwhehned with 
a sense of utter helplessness. She well knew 
that anything she might say would be of no 
avail. 

She had started on recognising the voice. It 
was less surprise than a spasmodic movement^ 
such as one makes who has trodden upon a snake, 
or come face to face with an assassin. It was 
this last thought that thriUed her. 

After it she was still again — so still, that her 
heart could be heard beating. 

He who knelt beside her heard it, and knew 
it was throbbing in pain. It caused him no 
compassion — ^not the slightest touch of it. On 
the oontraiy, it seemed but to add to his exulta- 
tion; since, for the second time, he had xepeated 
the speecih, in a tone still more sardonic. 

Not eliciting any rejoinder, he continued, 

^ Need I tdl you who I am, Helen Armstrong? 
Snrefy it is not necessary? Though it's been 
scEne time sinee we met, and a long way ofl^ my 
voioe, I take li, will be remembered. If not, a 
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circumstance may recall our last interview. It 
was under a magnolia-tree, with a knot-hole, 
making a convenient letter-box for two lovers; 
one of whom is tvo longer alive, while the other 
is yourself! Now, my fair lady, do you know 
who's talking to you T 

No response from the prostrate form — ^not so 
much as a movement. 

He tauntingly continued, 

" Perhaps you'll recognise me better by sight, 
the sense said to be most reliable. You shall 
have an opportunity of trjdng. But, first, let me 
take you into a clearer light than's afforded by 
these fire-flies." 

Opening his arms, he threw them around the 
unresisting captive, and carried her out into the 
space silvered by the beams of the moon. 

There he laid her down. Then, kneeUng over 
her, as before, he tossed back the plumed fillet 
that encircled his crown, giving him the aspect of 
an Indian chief; though with the paint be- 
smearing freshly washed from his face, he was 
less Indian-like now. Next, he drew out a 
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knife ; cut open the serape by a transverse slit, 
and pulled the severed edge back above her fore- 
bead, leaving her eyes free. 

The features thus uncovered, under the moon- 
light looked wan and woful. It was as the face 
of a beautiful nun, retired within the hood, 
making its beauty more piquant. But a nun 
whose glance shows her discontented with her 
lot, hating the cowl, detesting the cloister and 
the convent. 

Truly dark and sad seemed Helen Armstrong's 
countenance so disclosed. 

It became further shadowed by fear, when she 
saw Eichard Darke above, holding in his hand 
a long-bladed knife, apparently about to plunge 
it into her breast ! 

Still she spoke not ; and what cared he for her 
fears ? They but gave him gladness. 

In the same tone of triumph he continued, 

" You know me now, don't you ? Take a good 
survey of my face. I've removed the mask. Do 
I look anything like Richard Darke ?' 

The question suggested its own answer, thou^ 
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she made none. Nor did he, by thus interroga- 
tively announcing himself, add aught to what she 
^ready knew: that Charles Clancy's assassin was 
bending above her. 

Her agony was now no greater. It could not 
be. It had already reached a point holding her 
speechless ; it still so held her. 

Perhaps the throe would pass. There was a 
scintillation in her eyes, seen under the moon- 
light, that promised a return of courage — the 
•courage of despair. It might soon declare itself 
in speech. 

Darke did not wait for it ; nor much cared he 
what she should say. Every principle of honour, 
^very throb of manhood, every spark of pity 
were long ago dead within him. He was already 
so steeped in crime, so committed to the parti- 
cular deed he now intended, as to be beyond 
thought of retreat. In the cup of his scorned 
love was mingled the fell poison of vengeance. 

He had once knelt before Helen Armstrong an 
humble suitor. He had thrown himself at her 
feet, and poured forth his soul in strong words 

3—2 
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of passionate entreaty. He had been denied,, 
rejected, humiliated. He would not sue to her 
again. She was in his power, ajid he could com- 
mand. It was his turn to humiliate hjer ; and,, 
in vile speech, he proceeded, 

" So, fair girl! I hear that you've been greatly 
grieving for him that's gone. Like an eagle that's^ 
lost her mate, and refuses to pair again. That is^ 
the height of foUy. Permit me to tell you so, 
and to say you needn't sorrow any longer. I jgn 
here — ^I, Richard Darke, to console you. I've 
such a great regard for you, I'm determined to 
make you happy. And you shall be. Once out 
upon the wild prairies, where I intend taking 
you, we shall have a wedding. That's the right 
sort of place for a bridal such as ours should be^ 
There the nuptial knot can be tied according to* 
laws of our own making — canons that need 
neither Church sanction nor the palaver of 
priests. I take it, you understand me ?" 

The ruflSan paused in his ribald speech. If he 
expected reply, he was disappointed. There was. 
none — ^not a word. 
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Helen Armstrong, Ijdng prostrate along the 
^arth, appeared equally prostrated in souL En- 
folded in the Mexican blanket, that was close 
•drawn around, her magnificent figure outlined 
«indemeath, she looked less like living woman 
than one of Pharoah's daughters, taken from a 
^sarcophagus, that had been shut upon her thou- 
sands of years ago ! 

After he had ceased speaking, she lay motion- 
less as any mummy, and as silent. Even the 
beating of her heart could no longer be heard ! 

Had his speech killed her ? The shock of that 
terrible, taunting menace ? Its horror had 
<^used her to close her eyes. She seemed as one 
made suddenly insensible by a <m,p cPidav,-. or a 
stroke of paralysis. 

For a moment, Darke himself thought she 
might be dead. He fully understood the situa- 
tion. He knew that what he had said must have 
produced an effect fearfully painful. He meant 
that it should, though he did not intend it to 
kill her. Had it done so < 

He was stooping lower to assure himself, when 
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something caused him to rise suddenly erect, and 
stand like one just warned of danger ! 

For the moment Helen Armstrong seemed na 
more in his mind, or if so, only for him to have 
fear of her. He sprang from her side, as if her 
hands had been free, and she wa^ pointing a 
dagger at his breast ! 

It was nothing of this that so affected him; 
but sounds that came from the other side of the 
oak. There was the tread of a startled horse,, 
and along with it the pattering of feet — many 
feet, as of men making toward the spot. And 
rapidly, too, as though they were running ! 

He glided up to the trunk ; and standing by 
one side, peeped cautiously around it. 

He saw what filled him with fear. Several 
men coming on in full run towards the tree ! 
They were crossing the moonlit space, and he 
could see that their faces were white. 

This was enough. No men with white skins^ 
seen there could be other than enemies. 

He waited to see no more; but bounding 
towards his horse, jerked the bridle rein from 
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the bark. Then dragging the animal after him 
to where Helen Armstrong lay, he lifted her aloft, 
and flung her across the pommel of the saddle. 

A bound carried him into it, behind her; 
and, grasping the reins, he was preparing to 
ride off. 

But his captive was no longer silent, nor as if 
helpless. She, too, had heard sounds, that spoke 
of succour ; and was now struggling to escape — 
calling for help that seemed close at hand ! 

She was heard. And never were cries of dis- 
tress more promptly responded to, or with greater 
determination to give relief. 

For, it was Clancy who came rushing to her 
rescue — Charles Clancy, now knowing all. He 
knew it from what had fallen from the lips of 
Darke's confederate, captured on the other side 
of the tree. After seizing the supposed savage, 
and throttling him for a short time, Woodley 
had dragged him out into the moonlight ; having 
some suspicion, as he said, " by the feel," that 
after all, the man might not be an Indian. 

Once under the light, all uncertainty was at 
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an end. Despite his painted face, the back- 
woodsman identified an old Mississippi ac- 
quaintance ; while in turn he was himself iden- 
tified. 

At the mutual recognition both cried out, 
Woodley speaking first. 

" Good Lord ! you Bill Bosley ! you playin' 
Injun! What's it for? I needn't ask. Some 
devil's work, sech as ye war allers gi'n to." 

The response was in a different tone. It com- 
menced with a shriek of terror, ending in an 
appeal for mercy. 

The words were : 

" Sime Woodley ! And Ned Hey wood ! Joe 
Harkness, too ! Boys, you woji't kiU me, you 
won't ? I ain't to blame in this bizness. You, 
Joe, Imow I only acted under the cap's orders — 
Jim Borlasse — ^him, and the lootenant." 

" Who ?" cried Clancy, interrupting the ex- 
planation. " What lieutenant V* 

"Him as has got Miss Helen Armstrong on 
t'other side the tree. Phil Quantrell, we call 
him ; though Mr. Woodley will know him better. 
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«jad so will Ned Heywood, by the name 
of " 

Clancy stayed not to hear the name pro- 
nounced. Too well knew he what it would be. 
With the elastic leap of a lion, bounding upon 
prey, he sprang away from the spot, towards the 
trunk of the tree. In two seconds he had 
reached, and was making to go around it. But 
before he could cleay the huge skirting pilasters, 
he heard Helen Armstrong calling " help !" 

It did not need this to hasten his footsteps. 
He was going fast as man might, or could. 

On rounding the tree-trunk, he saw a horse 
with a man mounted on his back. And some- 
thing on the saddle bow, in front, this seem- 
ingly the form of a woman. It was one— it was 
Helen Armstrong. Though held by the rider, 
she was not at rest ; but writhing in his arms, 
convulsively struggling, all the while shouting : 

"Help! help!" 

Clancy held his rifle in hand, cocked, and 
ready to be brought to the level. He could 
have shot down the horse ; and so prevented his 
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enemy's escape. He only delayed doing it from 
a fear that the fall of the animal might cause 
injury to her dear to him. Still would he have 
risked it, had there been no other chance to 
prevent her being carried off. But there was, 
and he saw it. Scared by the contest, upon his 
back, the horse had commenced prancing over the 
ground, and refused to advance. His head had 
beea set for the forest, and his rider was urging 
him into the moonlit space between. Instead, he 
reared back under the shadow of the tree. 

With a bound Clancy was by his side, and 
seized the bridle-rein. Seeing which, Darke let 
go his hold of the captive, who slipped instantly 
from his arms. Helpless, she would have fallen 
heavily, but for Clancy's arms receiving, and 
letting her lightly down. Then, without waiting 
to say a word, he sprang to get his gun, dropped 
in the struggle. In the darkness he saw it not \ 
and giving up the search, he once more made 
towards the horse, intending to drag the rider 
from his saddle. 

But Darke, now disembarrassed, had got com- 
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mand of the reins; and going off at a gallop^ shot 
across the open ground^ soon disappearing into 
the timber beyond. 

Woodley and Heywood, who had come on 
from the other side of the tree, stood with their 
rifles raised. Either by a bullet could have 
stopped the horseman's flight. But Clancy, stand- 
ing before them, tossed up their barrels ; as he 
did so exclaiming : — 

" Not for the world ! Hold your fire, both I 
That life belongs to me." 

Thus did Bichard Darke once more escape the 
punishment due to two great crimes he had in- 
tended ; the last, as the first, fortunately unac- 
complished. 




CHAPTER V. 



MUTUAL EXPLANATIONS. 



To paint the surprise of Helen Armstrong, on 
seeing that her lover still lived, is beyond the 
power of the pen. That he did was almost be- 
yond her own power of belief. 

No wonder she was for a time incredulous, 
thinking him dead. No report to the contrary 
had reached the Texan colonists; and she but 
shared the universal belief. 

But he was living, breathing, by her side, in 
another moment standing before her, and with 
strong, though tender arms, enfolding her to his 
bosom. Face to face, under the moonlight, she 
saw his fine manly features, with the hue of 
health upon his cheeks, his eyes sparkling with 
excitement, and, as of yore, glancing with the 
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light of love. Yet it was he, Charles Clancy, as 
her own eyes now declared, and her heart told 
her — ^he, the lord of that heart. 

Equally difficult to depict her joy. It was 
like that of one, who, long lingering at the door 
of death, has health suddenly restored, with the 
prospect of a prolonged and happy life ! 

With arms entwined, the two stood, making 
renewal of vows pKghted in the past, and now 
sealing them with kisses. 

Then, after the rapturous exchange, explana- 
tions were vouchsafed, in hurried speech and such 
as suited the hour. Minor details must be left to 
a time more opportune. 

Jessie, released from her bonds, had joined 
them, uniting her share of joy to that of the long 
parted lovers. Poor Jess ! she had not much joy 
to give. It was her turn to be sad ; for it was 
too likely, that at the moment her own lover 
might be lying cold and low. And their father, 
what of him \ 

Neither spoke the interrogatory, as neither 
could answer it. Each had it in her own heart ; 
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Helen's becoming again saddened, as she shaped 
conjectures about his fate. 

Clancy sought to comfort the sisters, with but 
tglight success. The knowledge was all on their 
side, and yet they knew but little. Only that 
they had been seized and carried off, as they at 
the time believed by Indians. They told him of 
Femand and his treason. They could tell him 
no more. To them all the rest was a mystery ; 
though not so much now, seeing that Eichard 
Darke was one of the supposed savages. 

Woodley, at this moment coming up, made 
matters clearer. He had been conferring with 
their prisoner, and from him got a pretty correct 
account of how things stood. 

He did not impart his knowledge to the sisters ; 
but, drawing Clancy aside, said : — 

" We must get out o' hyar Ithout wastin' the 
shortest space o' time. This place ain't safe no 
how." 

' Clancy started. Absorbed by sweeter thoughts, 
he had forgotten, that there might be danger still 
impending over the spot. 
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'^ You're right, Woodley/' he rejoined. " Where 
do you propose going ?" 

"Straight on for the ole mishun. Fust let's 
restore these dear critters to father an' friends. 
But we mustn't take the dereck trail, that as leads 
cross the river, hyar." 

" Why not V 

" Because by goin' that way, we'd be likely as 
not to kum face to face wi' them, we've good 
reezun jess now ter shun. I 'spose the gurls hev 
been tellin' you that they war tuk by a party as , 
looked like Injuns. Wal, that party air no other 
than Jim Borlasse an' his band o' brigants, 
painted savidge fashun. Bosley hez let out all, 
seein' ef he hadn't Fd a split his thrapple for him. 
They sent him an' Dick Darke in churge o' the 
gurls, while the rest stayed to fetch the money 
from the mishun. They wanted only it an' the 
weemen. The fust they got eezy, and ef they 
kin clur the cash same way, they don't mean 
killin'. So thet thar's a chance o' nob'dy, or not 
many o' the people bein' massacreed. But come, 
Clancy ; we hain't time to speklate hyar, or Bor- 
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lasse an' his beauties may be along. IVe sent 
Jupe an' Harkness to bring Up the hosses. 
Hey wood hez charge o' that skunk t'other side 
the tree. No use in all o' us goin' back to the 
camp an' takin' the two gurls thar. The trail 
we've got to foller now runs past this way ; and 
we'd only be doubKn' twice over it." 

" But to reach the mission you must' go by the 
ford below V 

" Not a bit o' it. We needn't cross hyar at all. 
^ Thar's a trail that leads up this side the river 
to another fordin'-place. It air above the ole 
mishun^ an' will take us along ways about — nigh 
on twenty mile. But it will be safe; I shed 
think purfetly safe. Whariver them wolves be 
now prowlin', they ain't like to take the upper 
crossin' ; an' tharfor thar won't be no fear o' our 
droppin' inter thar ugly jaws. The lower crossin' 
hyar, though the deerecktest line, mout in the 
eend be the consamdest, crookedest track we ked 
travel, reezultin in the leadin' us right inter a 
trap. S'pose we war to meet them brigants ? 
Bozley says thar's 'bout twenty o' em. Ag'in 
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that nummer we'd stand no chance, burdened as 
we now air. We'd go down afore *em like ripe 
apples from a tree. An' knowin' Jim Borlasse 
as you an' I do, Charley, jess think o' the fate 
as 'ud be in store for them two young critters, 
stannin thar, lookin' sweet as pears, an' tender 
as persimons in faU time. They'd be ruined to 
a sartinty." 

Clancy, listening the while, stood to listen no 
longer. The thought of their encountering Bor- 
lasse and his band — of Helen Armstrong being 
again at the mercy of such men — ^far more in- 
human than savages — caused him to give quick 
assent to the hunter's proposal. 

But while doing so, he added that which 
gave Simeon Woodley a surprise. He told the 
latter of his intention to stay behind — to taka up 
the trail of Darke, and follow it till he should 
find him! 

Woodley remonstrated ; pointed out the danger 
of such a course ; could not think of parting with 
him; said that if Clancy must stay, he should 
stay with him, — almost swore that he would: 
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He was silenced by a few words, spoken in 
stem determined tone. 

" No, Woodley. You must go on to the mis- 
sion, and take them with you. For myself, I 
must follow hi/m — alvall follow him, till he be 
overtaken. When that's done, one of us will 
cease to live. You need have no fear which. I 
won't give the coward a second chance to shoot 
me from behind— nor yet escape me." 

" But why not let me stay wi' ye, an' go whar 
you air goin' ? Or Ned Heywood T 

" You'll need Heywood to take care of them," 
— Clancy . pointed to the sisters, — " also to look 
after Bosley. Harkness cannot be depended upon. 
Therefore, you'll have your hands full enough. 
Besides, Sime, I've another reason ; a matter of 
sentiment some could not, might not, imderstand. 
Perhaps yov, can, and will." 

" Tell it, an' let me try." 

"Well; it is this. I feel that in this affair 

my manhood is called in question. A man must 

do something to prove himself worthy of the 

name ; at least, one deed during his life. I have 
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one before me ; and it must be done by myself. 
I should not be satisfied to share it with another 
— not even with you, Woodley." 

" Then ye prefar follerin Dick Darke alone T 

" I do ; only taking Jupiter and the dear old 
hound along. I shall need the dog to set me on 
the trail at starting, now, in the night. In day- 
light, you know, I can lift it for myself. Simeon 
Woodley, we waste time. Go ! Do as I tell 
jou. I want it — I wish it — 1 iTisist upon it f* 

"All right, Charley Clancy. You shell be 
obeyed, howsomever I hate to leave ye. Before 
partin', gi'e us a grasp o' your han', an* let Sime 
Woodley say, * God take care o', and keep ye clar 
from the clutches o' the Divell T " 

The dialogue was brought to a termination, by 
Jupiter and Harkness, at that moment, coming up 
with the horses. 
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CHAPTER YL 



AGAIN TO part! 



The light of joy that had so suddenly shone- 
into the heart of Helen Armstrong, was, with 
equal abruptness^ extinguished. He who gave,, 
also took it away. After the dialogue just re- 
ported, Clancy, rejoining her, said : 

" Dearest Helen I I hope youll not feel grieved 
at what I am going to say — to do. I must leave- 
you for a time." 

"Leave me?" she exclaimed, with an air of 
bewilderment. 

" Yes ; I have to stay here. But you will go 
back to the mission. My brave comrades. Wood- 
ley and Heywood — both known to you — they 
will go with you. Accompanied by such an 
escort, you need have no fear. With their lives 
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l)oth, I know, will answer for the safety of your- 
self and sister." 

She stood listening, her grand eyes still set in 
the same bewildering stare. 

"Leave me?" she said, a second time — ^pro- 
nouncing the words as though she had not heard 
his explanation. Then adding : " Again ! So 
«oon !" 

" I must. Helen, I regret it as much as you. 
I will not say more. But we have to part 
for a while, — only for a while. It is inevit- 
able." 

"Why? Oh! why?" was the interrogatory, 
that leaped in agonized accent from her lips. 

The two were again standing with arms en- 
twined, faces close together, and lips almost 
touching. 

As she spoke, she drew herself a little way back, 
though still retaining hold of his hands. And 
in this attitude she kept her eyes fixed upon his, 
.anxiously awaiting the answer. 

Returning her glance, he gave it. 

" Helen Armstrong ; you are to me the dearest 
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object on earth. Without you I have no life, 
and should not care to live an hour longer. To- 
say I love you, were but repeating an old tale. 
I have said it already, — sworn it. You know 
that I love you, and surely that is enough ? But 
there is another who claims a share in my affec- 
tions ^" 

His speech was interrupted by a movement on 
the part of her listening. It was a start, quick, 
aa if spasmodic. She turned pale, half mth- 
drawing her hands from his. Her hosom roa& 
and feU, as if stirred by some terrible emotion. 

Clancy, perceiving it, though without clearly 
comprehending the cause, hastened to allay her 
agitation. He continued : 

" That share, I should surely give to one gone 
away ; one I shall never see more. Need \ tell 
you it is my mother T 

Helen Armstrong, relieved, wished to conceal 
the thought that had been stinging her. With 
an effort to appear tranquil, she simply made: 
response : 

"I have heard of your mother's death." 
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^ " Say, rather, of her murder," rejoined Clancy, 
speaking sternly, and through set teeth. 

"Yes," he continued, "my poor mother was 
murdered, by him who has just ridden off. But 
he won't ride far before I overtake him. IVe 
sworn upon her grave not to know rest till she 
be avenged ; till his blood atone for hers. IVe 
tracked him thus far ; and shall continue track- 
ing him to the end, Helen Armstrong ! Tis for 
that I am now going to leave you. Let it be 
my excuse." 

She would have protested, appealed; but 

* 

Simeon Woodley was seen approaching. She 
had only time for one wild, half-distracted 
speech. 

" You love your mother's memory, more than 
you love me 1" 

It was wrung from her agony. As soon 
as made she regretted it — perceiving its 
effect. 

"Not that, Helen; not that;" he said, in a 
tone half apologetic, half reproachful. "You 
must know, it is not so. Reflect, that I have 
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made an dotfa, soignuoi and saered; sworn k OTer 
a new-made gnire. /f m%«# i< X'qo^ f 

Tbeir hands bad neaify become disimited. 
Hen agpun closed iqion bis, with a gnap finner 
than beloie, while die kucd^ed up at his fiMse, and 
mto his eyes, moaie lehinglj than ever. In her 
glance there was the same love, bat along with 
it admiration. 

The selfisbneas of her own paasi^m ooweied 
b^ore the saczedness of that inspiring him; 
cowered, and passed awaj. 
She said, 

'^ Go— go ! Seek the retribation yon speak o£ 
Periuqps it is right. Yon will come back*to be 
tme to me, as jon have been to your mother. 
If not, I shall soon be dead.** 

'^ K not, yoa may know that I am dead. Only 
death can hinder my retum. For a while, £Bure- 
weUr 

Again farewell ! Oh ! it was afflicting I Up 
to that moment Helen Armstrong had borne 
herself with the fortitude derived firom a 
strong self-sustaining nature. On hearing 
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that word — the last, the wildest of all — she 
could sustain herself no longer, but flinging 
herself on. Clancy's breast, gave way to a i^orrent 
of tears. 

"Be brave, Helen!" he said, kissing them 
from her cheeks. "Have no fear for me. I 
know my man, and the work cut out for me. 
He has got the better of me twice, but will not 
the third time. When we next come together 
'twill be my turn to triumph, surely. Something 
tells it me, as in whisper. Perhaps the spirit of 
my mother ? So keep up your courage, love ! 
Go with Simeon Woodley, who will see you safe 
home.* Once there, you can ojBFer up a prayer 
for me — if you like. And one, too, for Richard 
Darke ; for before two suns are set, his soul will 
have gone to its God." 

These words were spoken not lightly, but in 
stern solemn tone. They were the last before 
parting ; their solemnity seeming a fit finale to 
the speeches that had passed before. 

Though it was not this, that put an end to the 
dialogue. But Simeon Woodley, who now in- 




CHAPTER VII. 

PURSUED. 

A MAN on horseback making his way through 
a wood. It is a tract of virgin forest, in which 
axe of settler has never sounded. And rarely 
traversed by ridden horse ; still more rarely by * 
pedestrian. 

He now passing through it rides along no 
xoad — ^no trodden path — no trace of any kind. 
For all, he goes as rapidly, as the thick-standing 
tree-trunks and the tangle of underwood will 
allow him. 

At the same time he shows caution, and on his 
face there is fear. 

It is not of anything before, but evidently 
something behind. This can be told by the 
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way he sits his saddle — at intervals slewing^ 
himself round, and glancing apprehensively 
"backward. 

After each of these twistings, he again faces, 
forward, and urges his animal on. 

The moonbeams, here and there slanting down 
through breaks in the forest foliage, give light 
enough to guide him along his course; though ho 
does not appear to be very sure of it. The only 
thing certain is, that he has fear of something 
behind, and is fleeing from it. 

Now and then he makes stop, holds his horse 
in check, and listens. It is for the purpose of 
.ascertaining whether he still heads in the same 
direction — a thing not so easily told in passing 
through a pathless forest. 

Under the circumstances how can his ears 
avail him? They would not always, though 
now they do. He hears a sound, which he 
knows to be that of water in motion — ^the sough 
of a flowing stream. 

He does not stay t© listen to its monotone. 
Soon as hearing it, and noting the direction from 
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which heard, he urges on his horse in the 
opposite. From this, it is evident he does not 
design proceeding to the river's bank. He 
has late parted from it, and has no desire to go 
back again. 

After a series of these short pauses and shoots 
forward, he at length arrives on the timber's 
edge. There appears before him an expanse of 
open plain. The moon, gleaming down upon it, 
shows it clothed with tall grass, which, stirred 
by the night breeze and silvered by the moon- 
beams, resembles the surfa<;e of a tropic sea 
alive with phosphorescent medusae. Swarms of 
fireflies, playing among the spikes, and flitting 
hither and thither, make the resemblance com- 
plete. 

The hastening horseman thinks not of these, 
nor even looks at them. The expression upon 
his face tells that he is not in a mood for con- 
templating nature. His eyes are fixed upon a 
dark line, discemable beyond the plain. It 
looks like the border of another tract of timber 
similar to that passed through. In reality it is 
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the fa9ade of a cliff, shutting in the opposite side 
of the valley. He knows it is this, and intends 
making for it. He only stays to scrutinise its 
profile, and take bearings for a point with which 
he has previous acquaintance. 

This apparently determined, he sets his horse 
once more in motion, and rides off over the plain: 
not now in zigzags, or slowly, as when passing 
through the timber, but in a straight, tail-on-end 
gallop, fast as his animal can go. 

An odd sort of horseman, looking at him in the 
moonlight ! He would appear equally singular, 
seen by the light of day He wears the costume 
of a Comanche Indian; and his hands, wrists, 
arms — so far as seen — ^have the correct red- 
skin colour. Not so his face, which is white; 
under the moon showing pallid, like that 
of a chimney-sweep washed for his Sunday's 
stroll. 

There is no one to smile at these incongruities; 
no one to take note of them; and the fleeing 
horseman gallops on over the plain without any 
interruption. 
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Once under the shadow of the cliff, he pulls 
up ; and, seated in his saddle, casts a glance along 
its face. 

A spot of triangular shape, with apex inverted, 
darker than the adjacent rock, shows a break in 
the escarpment. It is the embouchure of a 
ravine, whose bottom is the bed of an inter- 
mittent stream, running only when there is rain. 
It is now dry ; and its channel gives a practicable 
path to a plain above, the surface of which is on 
the same level with the crest of the cliff — ^the 
latter being but its termination. 

Towards this black embrasure the horseman 
heads,,as if he had been there before. In like 
fearless manner he enters within its grim jaws, 
and rides on up the slope, under the shadow of 
cliffs overhanging right and left. 

It cost him a climb of some twenty minutes ; 
after which he again emerges into moonlight 
upon the edge of the upper plain. 

Here he once more makes halt, and looks 
back. His view is over the river bottom, with a 
continuous line of timber seen afar off, and nearer 
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some isolated groves, with open expanses between. 
It is the valley of the San Saba. 

And he, thus hastily retreating out of it, is 
Richard Darke. 

Not strange his haste. For on the river's 
edge was seen a man he has reason to regard as 
his Nemesis. While taunting his captive under 
the tree, he heard a name, that sent the blood 
with a cold shiver through his veins — the name 
Simeon Woodley. Simeon Woodley after him at 
Nacogdoches ! Simeon Woodley after him at 
Natchez! And now again in Texas, Simeon 
Woodley still pursuing him ! 

On reaching the table-land he feels for the 
time safe. Over it is the way he intends taking 
to reach a place of refuge — ^the rendezvous of the 
robber band. He has a view of the valley below, 
for long way lit up with a clear moonlight, and 
no one is seen there. 

Aiter regarding it for a while, he dismounts ; 
as he does 80 muttering:- 

** There can be no good in my going any 
farther now. I may as well stay here till the 
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rest arrive. They can't be much longer, nnlesB 
they've had a fight to detain them. Which I 
don't think at all likely, after what the halT- 
blood told ns. In any case some of them mnst 
soon come up. Great God ! To think of Sime 
Woodley being here! And after me, sore, for 
the killing of Charley Clancy ! Harkness, too, 
with him ! He's met my old gaoler somewhere 
on the way, and bron^t him back to help them 
in finding me. What the devil can it aU mean ? 
Are the Fates combining against me ? 

^ Several others with Woodley. One so like 
Clancy himself, the fellow that canght hold of 
my horse, I could have sworn it was he, if I 
hadn't been sure of having settled him. K ever 
gun bullet gave a deaJOi skotj mine did. The last 
breath was out of his body before I left him. 

"Sure, he's dead. But sure, Sime Woodley 
isn't. D — ^n this ugly brute of a backwoodsman ! 
He appears to have been created for the especial 
purpose of persecuting me ! 

" And, she in my power, to let her so slackly 
escape ! I may never have such a chance again. 
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She*U get safe home again, not only to curse, but 
make mock of me. What a simpleton I was 
to let her go alive ! I should have driven my 
knife into her. Why did I not do it ? Agh !" 

As he gives out the exclamation his eyes are 
turned towards the valley, from which he has 
just retreated. There is blackness on his brow, 
.and chagrin in his glance. It is a look dark 
and demoniac; such as Satan may have cast 
back at the moment of being expelled from Para- 
dise. 

A .short pause, and then the soliloquy is con- 
tinued. 

" No good my grieving about it now. Regrets 
won't get her back. Well ; there may be another 
chance, in spite of Sime Woodley and all of them. 
If I live there shall be, though it cost all a life- 
time to bring it about." 

Another pause, spent in apparent reflection. 
Again the soliloquy: — 

" No ; I won^t go further till the boys come up. 
Tisn't at all likely Woodley will follow me on 
here. He and his party appeared to be afoot. I 

5—2 
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saw no horses. They might have them near, for 
all that. But they can't tell which way I took 
through the timber, and couldn't track me tiU 
after daylight anyhow. Before then Borlasse is- 
pretty certain to be along. .Just possible he may^ 
come across Woodley and his loL They're sure 
to make for the mission, and sure to take th& 
road up the other side. There's a good chance of 
their being met at the crossing, unless that 
begging fool Bosley, has let all out. Maybe 
they^ve killed him on the spot ! I didn't hear 
the end of it, and hope they have. 

" I^m wrong to stand so conspicuously. Sime 
Woodley has been in these parts before, and will '' 
remember this pass. He mi^^ take it into his 
head to come straight on — thinking I'd make for 
it. K so, and he should get here first, I'd be in a 
ugly fix. I'll strike for cover, and lie up a bit. 
Where's the best hidiug-place ?* 

He glances around. His eye falls upon a dark 
mass about a quarter of a mile off, and some three 
hundred yards out from the cliff's edge. 

It is a grove of black-jack oak; the trees^ 
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though small, standing thick, branched to the 
roots, and umbrageous. 

" The very place ! I can there see all that 
comes up the pass, and wilLknow our fellows by 
this clear moonlight. It^ll do." 

Springing back into the saddle, he again sets 
his horse in motion, and rides on towards the 
^ove. 

On reaching it he dismounts, and leads his ani- 
mal in among the trees. 

At a short distance from the grove's edge there 
is a glade. In this he makes stop ; and secures 
his horse, by knotting the bridle round a 
branch. 

There is a water-gourd hfinging over the horn 
of his saddle, which he lifts off. It is large, — 
capable of containing a half-gallon. It is three 
parts full, not of water, but whisky. The fourth 
part he has drunk during the day; the larger 
portion of it while carrying off the captives. He 
then drank to give him courage, and add to the ' 
ecstasy of his triumph. He now carries the can- 
teen to his lips, 'with the hope of tempering his 
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cha^;riiL He drinks also, because he has of late 
become addicted to it. 

After taking a long and strong pnll at the 
gourd, he goes back to the place where he had 
made entry among the black-jacks. There stand- 
ing in shadow, he watches for the coming of his 
eonfederates. 

He keeps his eyes upon the point, where the 
gorge goes down to the river valley. They could 
ascend it without his seeing them, but not pas& 
on over the upper plain. Horse, or man, crossing 
there would show conspicuously. 

They must arrive soon^ eke he will not see 
them. His sight is rapidly becoming obscured, 
and the equilibrium of his body endangered, by 
raising the gourd too often to his lips, and there 
holding it too long. Chagrin, impatience, the 
increasing passion for drink, prompt him to this. 

As the vessel grows lighter, so does his head. 
This only at first. Afterwards the head becomes 
heavy; while his limbs refuse longer to support 
the weight of his body. 

At length, with an indistinct perception of 
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being unable to k;eep his feet^ and a belief he 
might be better in a horizontal attitude, he stag- 
gers back to where he has tied his horse, reels, 
and falls heavily to the earth. 

In ten seconds after he is asleep. 

If Jim Borlasse had come along, and seen him 
just then, he would have said, — 

" Look at that fool, Phil Quantrell — he's 
drunk r 



CHAPTER Vin. 

PUBSUERS. 

Two men making their way through a wood — 
,one of them on horseback, the other bestriding 
a mule. 

It is the same tract of timber through which 
Bichard Darke has just been retreating. 

They have a dog along with them — sl large 
deer-hound ; not pure bred, but with a cross of 
terrier and blood. 

The animal with this triple commixture of race, 
is in the advance — with nose to the ground, 
taking up a traiL A strap around its neck, with 
a cord attached — ^the last held in the hand of the 
horseman— hinders it from going too fast, or 
getting too far ahead. Another strap is buckled 
aroimd its jaws, keeping them closed — a muzzle. 
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in short. This is to prevent the creature giving 
tongue* 

From these precautions, it is evident that the 
men riding after have some reason for proceeding 
in silence. 

What game can they be stalking in such 
cautious manner ? The Texan hunter does not 
BO track deer, bear, or buflFalo. What can be their 
intended quarry ? 

We may learn, by listening to the speech pass- 
ing between them, as by knowing who they are. 
He on the horse is a white — the mule-rider a 
mulatto. They are Charles Clancy and Jupiter. 

The former speaks lirst. 

" He's on the trail now, Jupe. He scents the 
-assassin. I can tell by the way he leads upon 
the leash." 

" All right, Masser Charles. Give him plenty 
of head. Guess we can keep up with him." 

Both talk in a low tone — almost a whisper. 

They are silent again; Clancy giving all his 
Attention to the hound. 

It has now evidently struck a trail, with 
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scent quite fresh. The quick vibration of ita 
tail, with a spasmodic action of the body, tells 
this. A sound is also heard coming from between 
the closed jaws — a sound of stifled baying. But 
for the confining muzzle, it would be loud enough 
to wake the forest echoes far around. 

So proceeding, the trackers make but slow 
progress. They are more than an hour getting 
across the belt of timber, which they might 
have passed through in less than half the time. 

At length, however, they arrive upon its edge> 
and see before them an open plain, grass-grown^ 
aad sUvered by a brightly-shining moon. 

They stop a moment, and cast their eyea 
across it, as if they expected to perceive some- 
thing ahead. Their speech, again exchanged, tells, 
what that something is. 

As before, the white man speaks first. 

"He's come out at this place, and is gone 
across the open bottom, straight for yonder 
bluff. Can't you see a line through the grass^ 
where it's been trampled down ?' 

" Yes, Masser Charles, I see it ; plain as can be.'* 
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" Well, it's the track of Dick Darkens horse. 
Beyond this he has put the animal to speed — ^gona 
at a gallop, as the stretch shows. Let him go 
that way, or any other he likes. He thinks him- 
self cunning, and he had need be. Now Tm 
upon his trail, he'll be clever if he can escape me. 
You know, Jupe, I'm not cruel. I don't think I 
ever did a harsh thing in my life, nor hurt to 
anyone." 

" I'm sure you never did, masser." 

" Well, my dealing with this man must be an 
exception; for, sure as I live, I intend killing- 
him, or he shall kill me." 

" He desarve die, if ever bad man did." 

"I've sworn he shall — you know when and 
where — ^swom to track him to the death, as I'm 
now doing. The spirit of my poor mother — 
sweet saint sent to an untimely grave — seems 
now speaking into my ear. It tells me to keep 
my oath. Let us on !" 

They ride out upon the moonlit plain, and on 
over it. The dog no longer guides them. His 
nose is not needed. The slot left by the gallop- 
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ing horse is conspicuous. They can see it, them- 
selves going in a gallop. 

Half an hour at this rapid pace, and they are 
again under shadow. It is the shadow of the 
bluff; so dark that the hoof-marks of the re- 
treating horsemen can no longer be made out. 

For a time they are stayed, while once more 
leashing the hound, and setting it upon the trail 

The animal lifts the scent with renewed spirit, 
and, keeping in advance, conducts them to an 
opening in the wall of rock. It is the en- 
trance to a gorge going upward. They can per- 
ceive a weU-marked path, upon which are the 
the tracks of horses, apparently hundreds of 
them. 
. Clancy dismounts to examine theni. He takes 
note, that they are tracks of unshod horses; though 
there are some with the iron on. He perceives 
that they are nearly fresh, among others of older 
date. Those recently made have the convexity 
oi the hoof turned towards the valley. Who- 
ever rode these horses came down the gorge, 
going on for the river. He has no doubt of their 
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being the same horses, whose tracks were observed 
close to the crossing, and which he now knows to 
have been made by the party of prairie pirates. 

They must have come down the gorge, going 
on to the mission, and would return the same 
way. If so, there would be danger in an en- 
counter with them — perhaps death at their 
hands. 

The thought should deter him from proceeding 
farther in that direction. 

But it does not. He is urged on by his oath 
— ^by his determination at all cost to keep it. 
He fancies Darke cannot be far ahead ; and trusts 
to overtaking, and settling scores with him, before 
his confederates can come up. 

Reflecting thus, he enters the ravine, and com- 
mences ascending. Jupiter follows; the hound, 
again loose, crawling close after. 

The ascent is steep ; the path otherwise diffi- 
cult. It takes them nigh half an hour to reach 
the summit of the pass. 

Once there, they perceive that a different 
light is around them. The moon has gone down. 
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her white, silvery beams, replaced by a gloaming 
of grey. There are streaks of bluish colour, rose 
tinted, along the horizon's edge. That is the 
dawn. Day is just breaking. 

At first Clancy is gratified by a sight oft 
gladdening to hearts. Daylight will assist him 
in his design. 

He soon thinks otherwise. Sweeping his eye 
over the upland plain, he sees that it is treeless. 
A thin skirting of timber runs along the bluff 
€dge ; but elsewhere all is open, except a soli- 
tary grove of black-jacks standing at some dis- 
tance off. 

The rendezvous of the robbers would not be 
there ; but more likely beyond the treeless tract. 
NotiQg that a trail leads straight outwards, he 
is sure of this, and Almost sure that Darke has 
gone that way. To follow in full daylight over 
the open plain, would not only defeat all chance 
of approaching the pursued man, but expose 
himself to the danger of being captured by 
his confederates coim'ng from behind. On the 
smooth wide expanse they would see him full 
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five miles off; and once seen in such a situation 
he wo^ild not be able to escape them. For him- 
self be might, and could. Mounted on a magnifi- 
cent horse, he knew this ; for he was confident 
there was no ridden steed in all Texas could 
overtake him. 

But by his side was a mule, with a man on its 
. back, he would not forsake; no, not for the 
saving of his life. And the slow pace of the 
hybrid — therein lay the danger. 

Thus reflecting, Clancy looks across the plain, 
then at Jupiter, saying :— 

" I fear, Jupe, we've been going too fast, and 
perhaps too far. T had hoped to find him some- 
where in the river bottom. Up here things 
don't look nice. Those scoundrels will be 
coming on behind us; and, if so, I needn't tell 
you we'll be in trouble. What do you think 
we'd best do ?" 

" Well, Masser Charles ; that's not for me to 
say. I know nothin' 'bout these Texas praries. 
If 'twas in a Massissip swamp, I might give good 
advice. Hyar I'se all in a quandairy." 
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Clancy stands reflecting, Jupe doing the . 
same. 

This time the mulatto speaks first. 
, " Masser Charles ; s*pose we lie hid durin' the 
day, an' keep on after him at night ? The ole 
dog sure take up the scent for good twenty-four 
hours to come. There's a big bunch of trees 
Stennin' out yonner. That'U give us a hiding- 
place ; an' if t'other robbers go past this way, we 
sure see 'em." 

" But if they go past, it will be all over. I 
could have little hope of finding livm alone. 
Along with them he would " 

Clancy speaks as if in soliloquy. 

Abruptly breaking ofi*, and changing tone, he 
addresses himself to Jupiter. 

" No, Jupe ; we must go on now. 111 take the 
risk, if you're not afraid to follow me." 

" Masser Charles, I ain't 'firadd. I follow you 
anywhere — ^to death if you need me die." 

" Thanks, my faithful fellow ! We won't talk 
of death, till we've got into company with Dick 
Darke. Then you shall see it, one way or the 
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other. Ha ! what comes yonder ? A drove of 
mustangs ! They are making this way." 

With his eyes watching the wild horses, he 
ceases speech. 

They come on in full career — ^along a line 
parallel to the trend of the cliff, though at some 
distance from its edge. Neighing, snorting, with 
tossed manes, and streaming tails, they tear past ; 
and are soon far off on the opposite side. 

Clancy and his companion, holding their 
animals in check, wait till the wild horses are 
well out of the way. They then spur outward 
upon the plain, keeping along the trail of the 
prairie pirates. 

Soon they have to stop, losing it. The hoof- 
marks of the mustangs have obliterated it. 

As these have gone in a transverse direction, 
Qancy rides across them, and looks for sign on 
the other side. 

There he finds a firm turf, with a sward so 
close and crisp, that even the hard hoof of a 
horse does not indent it. He sees no trail — no 
trace of one. He is at fault. 
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Once more he nDleashes his hound, sets it to 
fteeking, and Bit8 in his saddle to watch. 

But before scent is caught, a sound reaches 
Iiis ears, causing him to turn his eyes in a diffe- 
rent direction. 

The sound is from behind ; and looking back 
he sees that, which may well make him a&aid. 
A troop of horsemen are ascending the gorge, 
riding in single file. On reaching the head of 
the pass, they halt, falling into a sort of line 
by ecJtelon, their heads just showing above the 
crest of the escarpment. Such heads, and such 
faces. The former feather-tufted, the latter be- 
smeared with paint ! Painted fantastically, with 
devices of various kinds — all intended to inspire 
dread — among them the death's head and cross- 
bones I Exposed only to the shoulders, they 
look more like demons than men — demons of 
the theatre, about to rise out of a trap — as yet 
only their heads appearing above the timber of 
the stage ! 

Equally like these, as their bodies become 
exposed, as their horses again get in motion 
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and straining up the last declivity of the tcdvbSy 
step out upon the level plain. 

One after another they reach it, the foremost 
ffles halting as the rearmost ride up ; till the 
whole troop is at length disclosed to view, down 
to the hoofs of their horses. 

Seen from a short distance off, an ordinary 
spectator would at sight have pronounced it a 
party of Comanches upon a plundering expedi- 
tion. Returning from it; since their saddles, both 
pommel and cantle, appear laden with spoils. 

Clancy knows better. ' He knows they are 
not Comanches, though returning spoil-laden 
from a foray. He knows they are not Indians 
of any kind; but white men in Indian garb and 
guise — white savages far more to be feared than 
red ones — the desperadoes of South- Western 
Texas, whose chief is the notorious Jim Bor* 
lasse. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TAKEX PRISONER. 

What a fool I've been !" 

The exclamatoiy phrase was Charles Clancy's; 
made in muttered tone, as he caught sight of 
the prairie pirates. 

His next speeches were interrogative : 

" What's to be done now ? Gallop off and 
keep clear of them? Or stay till they come 
upr 

The splendid steed he bestrode gave hihi con« 
fidence he conld do the former. But while 
cogitating, his eyes fell upon that which at 
once differently determined him — Jupiter's mule* 
Mounted as the mulatto was, in a straight taQ- 
on-end chase, there would be no chance for him 
to escape- They would surely capture, as surely 
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enslave, and treat him with brutality, perhaps 
inhumanity." 

Thus reflecting, Clancy said to himself: 

"Come what come may, I cannot, will not, 
desert him." 

After all, what might himself expect ? True, 
the men in sight were robbers, but might 
not be red-handed murderers. Their attack 
upon the new settlement was but a bit of 
burglary, its aim being Dupr^'s great treasure, 
too much talked about, to escape the cupidity of 
such freebooters as they. While the carrying 
away the Armstrong girls, was a special act at 
the instigation of Dick Darke, Borlasse being 
aLso interested in the affair. 

All this Clancy knew from the confession of 
Bosley, made at the moment of his being 
taken. 

Beyond, what had he, Clancy, to fear ? Rough 
treatment, perhaps — no doubt of that — but not 
•certain death. True, there was the old grudge 
owing him by Borlasse, about the horse-theft at 
Nacogdoches, and the flogging that followed. 
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And there was also the unsettled score between? 
him and Darke. For the castigation received^ 
Borlasse might not be so revengeful, as to 
demand his life ; and Darke, under the im- 
pression he had taken it already, would show 
with ill grace claiming it a second time. His 
confederates, however vile, would scarce back 
him up in a vengeance like that. Besides, Darke 
was not now upon the ground, and there was no- 
heed for them to know why he, Clancy, was 
there. It was not necessary for him to tell 
them he was at that moment in the act of 
tracking up their comrade, with the intention of 
slaying him, soon as found. 

These reflections that take time to tell of^ 
flitted across the brain of Charles Clancy, quick 
as so many flashes of lightning. 

And after they had passed, and he was^ 
still undecided how to act, he saw himself sur- 
rounded by horsemen, at the same time hearing 
the words, 

" Surrender, or die 1" 

Looking at the circle of faces, his heart might. 
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well have failed him. They were savage as ever 
seen on a Texan prairie, and ten times uglier. 
For their attempt to counterfeit the physiognomy 
of the red man was a failure — a travestie of the 
most ludicrous kind The beetle brows, heavy 
hanging jowls, and pug noses, under the war 
paint, looked more comic than tragical. 

The king in a Christmas pantomime, or the 
heroes of a county-town fair, could not have 
been more ridiculously unreal ; and seeing them 
from a safe window, one would not easily have 
resisted yielding to loiid laughter. 

Charles Clancy, viewing them as he did, saw 
nothing to excite this, or in any way make him 
mirthful. But much to put him in the opposite 
mood. For in all their faces he read an expres- 
sion of dire hostility — one in particular with 
eyes looking vengeance, and lips that seemed 
preparing to speak his death sentence ! 

And yet, not till after the robbers had closed 
around him, did any of them know who he was. 
Then their leader recognised him. 

At the sight, Borlasse — ^for it was he — 
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started in his saddle, appearing profoundly sur- 
prised. 

He was so; and no wonder. For he, too, 
thought Clancy dead. It was the belief of 
everybody at the time he left Nachitoches. He 
had heard nothing of the man since, only from 
Darke, who had imparted some particulars of his 
affair with Clancy. False ones; for he main- 
tained having killed his antagonist in fair fight ; 
which Borksse did not believe. But he had 
quite satisfied the latter about Clancy's death, 
saying he had 8een hvm dead. False, too ; though 
Darke himself did not know it. 

Borlasse' had not stood in need of such assur- 
ance. The newspaper account had made the ^ict 
known to him ; while Darke, by fleeing from the 
place and joining his own band, gave confirma- 
tion of it. 

After all, it was not a fact. Here was Clancy 
before him — Charles Clancy — still living ! What 
did it mean? 

And where was Phil Quantrell ? This was 
another question now puzzling the prairie pirates. 
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and had been since they came across the San 
Saba. At the crossing they had expected to 
overtake their two comrades, sent ahead in 
charge of the captive girls. Only some of them 
had gone under the live oak, and there ob- 
served tracks, which they supposed to have been 
made by the horses of Quantrell and Bosley. 

Having no suspicion of what had occurred, 
they did not particularly examine them; and 
they saw nothing else there to detain them. 
Loaded with their precious plunder, they were 
anxious to transport it to a safe place of deposit. 
For this reason they had made but a brief pause 
at the crossing-place; only looking under the 
live-oak, and then leaving it. They supposed 
that Quantrell and Bosley, chafing at the delay — 
perhaps fearing pursuit — had hastened forward 
with the women, and would be found at the 
rendezvous. 

Borlasse himself yet entertained some doubt 
about this. He could not understand Quantrell 
having gone on without waiting for the rest to 
come up. Much less why Bosley, to whom he had 
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given definite orders, should have disobeyed 
them. 

Still, Quantrell, who was a sort of lieutenant 
of the band, might have influenced the other to 
depart from this plan. 

The unexpected presence of Clancy put a dif- 
ferent face on the affair. It seemed to connect 
itself with Darke's disappearance; .though in 
what way, and whither the latter had gone, was^ 
as much a mystery as ever. 

Only for Borlasse himself had it a significance. 
His men had no acquaintance with Clancy ; had 
never seen him before ; and only heard of him as 
a man who had been murdered in the State of 
Mississippi They had no thought of the murdered 
man, and him now before them being one and 
the same. How could they? Some young 
planter, they supposed the latter to be; one of 
the San Saba colonists, who had come out on a 
hunt, attended by his mulatto servant. Thia 
was their conjecture. 

Borlasse knew better, but said nothing. In- 
deed, he was for a time rendered speechless by 
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sheer surprise. Then perplexity kept him silent^ 
his thoughts concentrated in an attempt to solve 
the double enigma. 

The murdered man was alive, before him ! 
While his murderer, who should have been there,, 
was missing ! 

" What the mischief could it mean ?" 

This interrogatory was only addressed to him- 
self, and in a tone not loud enough for any of 
his comrades to hear it; much less Clancy* 
Neither by word nor deed did he make himself 
known to his new-made prisoner. Under his 
disguise he fancied he was yet unrecognised. It 
was neither the time, nor place, for declaring his 
identity. 

Only for a short while did he show hesita- 
tion. Then, as if some scheme had come 
into his thoughts, he pointed towards the 
prisoners, saying in a muttered tone to his. 
men : — 

" Bring 'em along, boys ! An' let's ride quick. 
'Twon't do to be loUin' about here." • 

The others knew this as well as he. It was 
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now broad daylight, and there might be pursuers 
upon their trail. They must go where these 
<5ould not follow them. 

"Take their weapons from them," continued 
the chief. " They won't want them any 
longer." 

Several of the robbers closed around Clancy, 
intending to disarm him. 

He now saw the mistake he had made, and 
bitterly repented it. 

Retreat in time might have saved him. The 
speed of his horse would have done it. Jupiter 
would have been taken, but what of that ? The 
mulatto, las himself, was now a prisoner ; and the 
companionship was not likely to benefit either. 
Why had he not galloped off ? 

Was it yet too late ? 

He put the question to himself; as he did so 
<;asting a quick glance at the horsemen around> 
looking for a break in their ranks. 

No chance of escape. Stern looks, threatening 
gestures, guns grasped ready to be raised, pistols 
pointed, their muzzles bearing upon him. He 
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would be shot down ruthlessly. His choice lay 
between instant death, and submission. The 
death of a dog, too ! 

He submitted. 

But not without protest in angry speech^ 
Jupiter joining. Why were they thus made 
prisoners ? . And by what right ? 

It was of no avail. They might as well have 
talked to the stones. From these they would 
have been as likely to get a hearing or compas- 
sion. The only answer vouchsafed was a pistol 
pointed at the head of each, coupled with curses- 
and threats ; the latter telling them, if they did 
not go quietly along, they would be shot out of 
their saddles. Such was the brutal menace em- 
phatically made, and evidently intended to be 
carried out. 

There was no alternative but surrender. 

Both were instantly disarmed. The robbers 
stripped them of everything, permitting them to 
stay in their saddles; where, in a trice, they were 
secured by a lashing of lariats. 

One who had remained on the clifl's edge, as a 
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rearguard vedette, now rode up, and reported 
^'AU right behind." 

Then the band moved off, Borlasse at its head ; 
the prisoners, guarded by a double file, brought 
along in the rear. 




CHAPTER X. 

THE PRAIRIE STOCKS. 

Clancy had no choice, but keep on with his 
captors. He rode sullen and silent ; chafing like 
a jungle tiger, just captured and encaged. 

As the moments passed, more than ever was 
he mad, at having permitted himself to be so 
easily ensnared — caught without making an 
eflfort to escape. And now more than ever had 
he reason to dread the result. For, although 
Borlasse simulated not to know him, it was 
surely but pretence. Impossible that the man 
he had been instrumental in getting punished— 
whipped at the post — should have lost remem-r 
brance of either him, or the act, occurring as it 
did, but six months before ! 

Beyond doubt, the robber chief must have 
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recognized him, and would in due time de- 
clare it. 

Then there was Darke, still at large, and cer- 
tain soon to make appearance upon the scene. 
He would rejoin his fellow robbers at the ren- 
demons, to which place they were now proceed- 
ing. 

Darke and Borlasse together, and he, Clancy, 
in their power ! The former foiled twice ; 
cheated of the victim he intended killing ; and 
the sweetheart he designed carrying oflF! WhUe 

the latter^ 

No use reflecting farther. Clancy felt this; 
feeling, also, that a dread fate was before him. 
No wonder the thought made him sullen ; and he 
was* silent, because no one was near with whom 
he might hold converse. The robbers had 
separated him from his faithful follower; who, 
still mounted oji the mule, rode at a distance 
behind. 

Through the. ranks of the ribald band, buck- 
skinned and blanketed, now and then spreading 
into a ruck, he could see Borlasse at their head. 
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Over six feet in stature, bestriding a large horse, 
he was sufficiently conspicuous. 

Their road was across the open plain; and they 
appeared to be guiding themselves by a tree that 
stood solitary in its centre, nigh ten miles off. 
It was upon the crest of a ridge that rose over 
the ordinary level, with an acclivity scarce per- 
ceptible. 

Before reaching the tree, Borlasse spurred some 
hundred paces in advance, three or four of his 
fellows along with him. Riding with their heads 
together, they appeared to hold consultation. 

About what they alone could know; but 
Clancy could easily guess that it concerned him- 
self. He was sure of it, from seeing them turn 
round at intervals, and regard him with inte- 
rested glances. They were sinister, too, foretell- 
ing trouble in store for him. 

Borlasse appeared to be suggesting some plan 
for the disposal of his prisoners; and this in 
reality was he doing. 

Neither knew what it was, till the cavalcade 
came alongside the tree. And then they only 
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learnt, that they were to be separated. The main 
body of the brigands were ordered to continue 
on, taking the mulatto along with them ; while 
their chief, with his escort, turned off at right 
angles ailong the combing of the ridge, Clancy's 
guards conducting him after. 

For a mile or more they travelled in the new 
direction. Then the robber chief halted — the 
others doing the same — and waited for the 
prisoner and his guards to get up. 

Then the men around Borlasse dismounted, 
and entered upon a task, seemingly eccentric. 
At the same time was it suggestive of the most 
serious design ; since it looked like the digging of 
a grave ! 

Not in the ordinary way, with spades. Spears 
and bowie knives were the implements em- 
ployed. ' 

Nor was it of the shape usually designed for 
interment. Instead of an oblong rectangle, some 
seven feet in length, they were hollowing out a 
circular hole less than two in diameter. 

At this they worked diligently downwards; 
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first with knives carving out the surface turf; 
then with spear-blades, slicing the firmer sub- 
stratum of earth, and flinging out the fragments. 

They continued th^ir excavation, until they 
liad sunk a cylindrical shaft, about five feet deep, 
with a diameter of some twenty inches. Then they 
desisted, standing silent around the cavity thus 
**' crowed." 

Borlasse, still seated in his saddle, broke the 
silence. Riding close up to his prisoner, and 
pushing the plumed bonnet back from his brow, 
he asked : — 

" Don't ye remember me, Charley Clancy ?" 

"I remember you," was the reply, spoken in 
calm voice. 

Borlasse gave a start. He had not been pre- 
pared for such answer as this, His disguise 
had not served him. But no matter now, nor 
was it much before. He had only been keeping 
up his incognito i^ indulge a whim — ^to have the 
fiendish pleasure of a surprise. 
. ♦* Oh ! ye do remember me, then ?" 

"Well," was Clancy's rejoinder, pronounced 
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with as much sang-froidy as if the question had 
been put by some former and not unfriendly 
acquaintance. 

" Indeed ! Maybe you'll say too well, by-an'- 
by. All right. It shows ye don't forget your 
old friends ; an' besides, it saves a world of ex- 
planation. Well, then, since your memory's sa 
good, you can also recall that little circumstance 
at Nacogdoches V 

This time there was no answer. 
" I mean where ye got me tied two days to a 
post, and whipped into the bargain. You don't 
forget that, do ye T 
Still no response. 

" Silence gi'es consent. I see ye remember the- 
whole business. An' now I'm goin' to show you 
how I fix a fellow that's put me in a fix. Out 
here we've got a plan ten times better 'n any 
tying to posts. You shall be confined so's thar 
won't be any chance o' wrigglin' about, an' 
havin' the cords gut into yer skin. Ye won't 
be able to scratch your head if it eetches^ 
Now, boys ' show him the way we punish our 
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enemies on the plains. Put him in the prairie 
stocks r 

He thus threatened knew it would be no use 
protesting. In the face of the brute before him 
there was visible concentrated revenge — malice 
without mercy. As well might he have mad© 
appeal to an infuriated bull with its horns goring 
his breast. 

He said nothing; but, sUent as a savage, 
stoically awaited his fate.) 

This ^ only excited the ire of the ruflBian, who, 
losing temper, cried out : — 

" D — ^n you ! Fll take the starch out of you. 
Now, boys ! In with him ! Bury him up to the 
neck !" 

Quick as the order passed from the lips of 
their chief, several of the robbers stepped up to 
Clancy, released him ifrom the stirrup fastenings, 
dragged him down from the saddle, and off to- 
wards the cavity prepared for his reception. 

The hound sprang at them, making an effort 
to rescue its master. They would have killed it, 
but one cried out : — 
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" No ! let the darned dog alone ! He'll be of 
use to us/* 

The trailing leash was taken hold of, and made 
fast to the horn of a saddle. 

In ten seconds after, Clancy was in the earth 
up to his neck; and in as many minutes, the 
returned soil was trodden firmly around, so that 
only his head showed above the surface. 

" Now !" cried Borlasse in triumph. " Stay 
there, Mr. Charley Clancy ! Stay till the buz- 
zards come peckin' at your skull, an' the worms 
go crawlin' through your flesh 1 Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

As the peal of devilish laughter passed from 
his lips, it was taken up and chorused by his 
comrades, inhuman as himself. 

For some time the bandits stayed upon the 
ground ; their chief amusing them by continuing 
to taunt the unfortunate man, saying everything 
he could think of likely to give him pain. 

Clancy bore it as he best could ; never once 
more opening his mouth. He knew that words 
would be wasted, and the most piteous appeal 
received with pitiless mocking. 
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Having satisfied his spite, even to a surfeit of 
vengeance, the robber captain prepared to leave 
the spot. His men were impatient to be gone ; 
thinking of the treasure entrusted to their asso- 
ciates, and looking forward to its fair distribu- 
tion. 

Borlasse was himself impatient, though from a 
different inspiration. He was thinking of the 
more precious treasure confided to Quantrell and 
Bosley. 

Therefore, he at length gave the order for 
remounting and moving on. But not until he had 
bent down over Clancy's head, and with lips close 
to his ear, hissed out in a tone of fiendish malig- 
nity :— 

"It may comfort you to know, that Dick 
Darke's got your girl ; by this time has her in 
his armsr 




CHAPTER XL 

THE SCOUTING PARTY. 

While, on the upper plain, Qancy was being 
put in what Borlasse facetiously termed the 
" prairie stocks," below, in the San Saba bottom, 
other men were moving. It was the party of 
scouters, imder Dupr^ sent forward to take up 
the trail of the supposed savages. With Hawkins 
and Tucker guiding, it reached the lower crossing 
of the river, not much before noon. 

They might have got there sooner, but for cer- 
tain precautions necessary to be observed. There 
were less than a dozen of them, while the sav- 
ages, from all that could be gathered, must be 
five or siK times this number. They stUl believed 
the burglars to have been Indians ; drawing de- 
duction, also, from what they had done, that 
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booty, not scalps, had been their object. Their 
having carried off Colonel Armstrong's two 
daughters — and only these — showed as if this* 
were less a design than accidental, from the girls 
chancing to be in the garden, and so falling in 
their way. 

Dupr^ hoped it was so ; but when he thought 
of his traitorous servant, Fernand, and some 
slight thing Jessie Armstrong had said to him 
about the behaviour of the half-blood, a chilling 
fear crept into his heart, with a presentiment 
that it might be even worse. 

Maddened by this, he would have hastened 
forward, in reckless gallop after the ravagers, but 
for Hawkins, who with difficulty kept him in 
check. The himter knew that their only hope of 
recovering the captives lay in strategy rather 
than speed. For the latter, it was too late now. 

On reaching the ford, they discovered certain 
sign, that the savages had repassed the river. 
On its opposite side, after they had ridden over, 
they saw the hoof-prints of their horses, still wet 
with the water carried out of the stream. 
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Hawkins and Tucker easily identified them as 
the tracks of the same horses they had seen the 
evening before, with Indians on their backs. 

The savages were likely to return along the 
trail by which they had traversed the river bot- 
tom; and the two hunters concluded they had 
gone on to the upper plain through the gorge 
they themselves had ascended in hopes of en- 
countering bufialoes. 

As this was what the scouters had ridden for- 
ward to determine, they did not think of now 
proceeding further. The end aimed at had been 
accomplished, and it only remained to return to 
the mission, and bring on the pursuing painty as 
speedily as possible. It would by this time be 
organised, and ready for an effectual, if need be, 
a prolonged campaign. 

It was now morning. Daylight was over the 
valley; and to attempt crossing toward the blufis 
would bring theni imder the eyes of the Indians, 
who would be just about making their way up 
the gorge. Or if up it, and they had gone on 
over the plain, they would be sure to leave 
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some one at the summit of the pass — ^perhaps a^ 
strong guard — to cover their retreat. 

It would be imprudent to follow them further 
— sheer folly, indeed. The scouters saw this; 
and, without going beyond the timber edge, they 
turned to recross the ford, and ride back with alL 
speed to the mission. 

Before arriving at the river, they observed 
something that caused them to deviate from this- 
design. It was a path leading at right angles out 
of the main ford-road, a narrow trace resembling 
a deer-track. On scrutinising it, they saw horse- 
tracks that showed iron on. These were clearly 
the tracks of American horses — ^not mustangs* 
There were four sets so furnished; and among 
them the oblong elliptical hoof-mark of a mule* 
Whoever rode these animals must h&,ve been 
upon the main trail, before the Indians passed 
back over it ; since the shod tracks were oblite- 
rated by the trampling of the more numerous 
naked hoofs. 

What could it mean ? Had a party of white 
men passed the place, going in a transverse course 
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to that taken by the Indians ? And who could 
have been riding a mule ? 

Hawkins could tell, that this had been under a 
saddle^ and not a pack. 

The scouters went back along the trail of the 
shod horses, to see whence they had come, and 
whether they belonged to the burglars. 

They had not far to go before getting satisfied 
on this head. A camp fire, still smouldering; 
fragments of food around it, where men had eaten 
supper ; among them some chips of biscuit, with 
which the red ants were already making free 
— transporting them to their subterranean 
cells. 

Indians do not eat biscuit, because they have 
it not. The faces of the men who bivouacked 
by that smouldering fire must have shown white 
in its blaze ! 

There were other signs, though not so dis- 
tinctive of race. The long grass pressed down, 
where men had lain as in sleep. Near by the 
branches of some trees with the bark chafed, where 
ropes had been knotted around them. Under- 
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neath, the ground dented by the stamping of the 
iron-shod horses. 

The trackers proceeded some way beyond the 
camp ground. They found the trace where the 
four horsemen had approached it ; coming up ther 
river by the same route as that, a few days, 
before, traversed by Colonel Armstrong's waggon- 
train. They had not gone quite as far up as the 
crossing-place ; but before reaching it, had turned 
short off towards the river's bank, and passed the 
night where the camp signs were seen. 

And, again, the scouters could distinguish the 
tracks of four horses, all shod, all American^ 
with those of a mule, also American — the 
hybrid of the States leaving a hoof-print 
easily distinguishable from that of its Mexican 
congener. 

In addition, they saw the tracks of a dog — a 
large dog — evidently in companionship with the 
party of horsemen. 

Satisfied that these must have come up the 
river bottom, and were in no way connected with 
the Indians, Dupr^ and his party returned to 
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the ford road ; and, riding along this, entered the 
trace on its opposite side. 

It brought them under the great oak, and in 
sight of "sign," which caused them to pull up, 
dismount, and give it their keenest scrutiny. 

They had not been long so engaged, when one 
who had entered the palmetto-bushes uttered an 
exclamation that attracted the rest towards him. 
It was accompanied by the words, 

" Boys ! here's something queer ! Darned if it 
ain't the scalp o' an Indian !" 

The speaker held before their eyes something 
that resembled a wig ; the hair black, long, and 
coarse, as if taken from the mane or tail of a 
horse. And so had it been ; and also was it a wig, 
that worn by Bosley, shaken from his head, while 
- Sime Woodley was throttling him. 

But the party of scouters knew nothing of 
this. To them it was a puzzle altogether in- 
explicable — ^Indians wearing a wig ! 

While they were endeavouring to solve the 
enigma, another cry claimed their attention. 

A second searcher had found something else 
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under the shadow of the live oak. He had picked 
up two things, of themselves simple enough, but 
in that spot significant. One was an orange blos- 
som, the other a sprig of cypress. The first was 
crushed, as if it had received rough handling; 
the second might have had the same without 
showing it. 

There was no cypress seen growing near, and 
certainly no orange-tree. They could think of 
only one place where the sprig could have been 
plucked or the flower gathered — the mission 
garden ! 

Now was it remembered, that the last place 
where Colonel Armstrong's daughters had teen 
seen was in the garden, or going towards it. 
Who but they had plucked orange-blossoms ? 
And who but they was likely to have brought 
them thither ? 

Then they must have been with the men who 
rode the shod horses ! A new mystery ! 

The scouters were in a quandary; and for ^ 
while they remained under the oak discussing 
the sign, and trying to interpret it. 
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They had already ascertained that the shod 
horses did not return to the ford ; but went on up 
the river, on the side where seen. 

Hawkins, at length, put an end to the con- 
sultation, by saying, 

"You, Oris Tucker,, if Mr. Dupr^ don't object, 
go back 'cross the river, and straight up 'tother 
side to the mission. Ride fast as your horse can 
take you. Tell the colonel what weVe done, and 
what we've seen. TeU him about the trail o' 
shod horses, that appear to have gone up the 
river this side. Say, we've taken after, and are 
going to follow them far as their trail leads. 
There's only five of them, so we needn't be 
afeerd. Tell the colonel not to despair, but get 
all the boys ready, and keep by the building tiU 
. we come. An', Oris, just to comfort the old 
gentleman, tell him that maybe we'll bring back 
the dear girls along wi' us." 

" I'll do as ye say," was the simple response of 
the young hunter, seeing that Dupr^ signified 
assent. 

After which he galloped off*, and soon after 
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went plunging across the ford ; while the party 
of scouters, Hawkins again guiding it, pro- 
ceeded on up stream, on the trail of the shod 
horses. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AGAIN JOY. 



Though riding in all haste, it was near mid- day 
when Oris Tucker came in sight of the mission 
building, bearing the report sent by the scouters. 
The time consumed by them in scrutinising the 
cross trails had thus late delayed him. 

The colonists, who anxiously awaited their 
return, descrying a single horseman afar off, 
were thrown into a fresh state of excitement and 
alarm. 

It did not tranquillise them to identify the 
horseman as their hunter Tucker; which they 
did, long before he had got within speaking 
distance. For he was alone, and spurring his 
horse as if pursued ! 

Where were the others? Had the scouting 
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party fallen into an ambush, and been cut off ? 
Were they all killed, except Tucker, who was 
riding as if the last left of them ? 

The colonists crowded around Colonel Arm- 
strong, and watched the scout as he came on. 
Silently — ^for no one ventured to offer an explan- 
ation of his being alone. They trembled, too, 
-at the thought that the Indians might be close 
behind — perhaps a countless host, enough to 
•surround the little settlement and instantly 
annihilate it ! They and theirs might be swept 
off — consumed as dry grass in a prairie confla- 
gration ! 

Colonel Armstrong could not help sharing 
their apprehensions, though they moved hinn no 
more. His daughters gone, he- had quite given 
way to despair. And now, he who was to have 
been his son-in-law — the generous youth long 
since seeming a son — ^he, too, a victim to the 
hostility of the red-skinned robbers! Despairing 
before, the shock of this further bereavement 
rendered him almost beside himself. 

With pulses quick beating, his fellow-settlers 

8—2 
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clustered around him, awaiting the scout^s ap- 
proach. 

As soon as the latter was near, each in his 
own way called out for the news, all speaking 
with equal eagerness. 

A load was lifted from their, hearts, when 
Tucker shouted back in response, 

" No bad news, gentlemen ! Eayther good thani 
t'otherways." 

. A simultaneous shout of relief hailed the an-^ 
nouncement; and in calmer mood they listened 
for further explanation. 

Tucker, dismounting, and coming face to face- 
with Colonel Armstrong, gave a detailed account 
of what the scouting party had seen and done ; 
not forgetting to add the hopeful words with 
which his comrade Hawkins had intrusted 
him. 

The report was like a sudden sunburst through 
skies long darkened. 

Faces became brightened; even that of the 
old soldier showing something like cheerful- 
ness. 
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Then arose the inquiry, what they were 
to do. 

It was answered by Tucker imparting the 
advice of which he was the bearer. 

Coming from Hawkins, their guide and hunter, 
in whom they had confidence, and indorsed by 
Dupr^ it was sufficient to decide them. 

Although ready for the route, armed and 
equipped — ^horses caparisoned, havresacks pro- 
visioned for a half- week's campaign — all chafing 
with impatience to set forth in pursuit of the 
plunderers — they made a final effort to curb it, 
and await the return of the scouting party. 

To Colonel Armstrong it was an irksome 
interregnum ; during which he was again a prey 
to dark imaginings, the more unendurable be- 
"Cause unrelieved by the excitement of action. 

It needed more than mere patience; reliance 
on God, in the fuU strength of Christian resig- 
nation. 

God gave him his reward. Just as the sun 
was setting over the valley of the San Saba — the 
departing rays of roseate hue kissing the cupola 
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of the old mission church — a mounted party 
could be descried coming from the direction of 
the river. In its midst appeared two figures, by 
their floating drapery recognisable as feminine^ 
even in the far distance. 

And when nearer, it could be seen they were 
not Indian squaws, nor yet women of the common 
class. No coarse woollen gowns of homespun 
copperas stripe concealed their forms. Instead^ 
skirts of costly fabric — the produce of foreign 
looms — draped down to their ankles, as they sat 
sideways upon saddles intended for a different 
style of equitation. 

Long before they had reached the mission 
building a crowd was around, escorting them on 
their way ; and when they at length drew bridle 
by the walls, arms eagerly outstretched receiving,, 
let them gently down. 

In front of the San Saba mission house was 
repeated that tableau once before witnessed far,, 
far away: Colonel Armstrong standing between 
his two splendid daughters, as on the eve of 
abandoning the old home ; their arms again en- 
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folding his neck, their eyes gazing into his with 
a filial affection, that had evidently lost none of 
its strength in the new one. 

The spectacle only differed in now having wit- 
nesses — two who seemed especially interested. 
These were Dupr^ and the young surgeon Whar- 
ton; the former giving ardent love glances to 
Jessie, that were as ardently returned ; while the 
congratulations of the latter, bestowed upon her 
sister, were met by a melancholy smile and 
absent air, that might have admonished him, he 
had no hope there. 

It ended in a general rejoicing; only restrained 
by what had befallen the unfortunate household 
servants. The fate of the stricken victims — 
slaves though they were — caused true. sorrow to 
their masters, both kind-hearted men. 

Nor had their money-worth anything to do 
with it. Even the large amount . of cash carried 
off by the robbers did not give its owner the 
slightest concern. Not then, as he stood by his 
affianced bride, with her cheeks flushed from ex- 
citement more bloomingly than ever. Having 
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her by his side, arid love in his heart, there was 
still room in it for pity, but none for sordid 
regrets. 

Little cared the generous Creole for the loss of 
his fifty thousand dollars. It was not costing 
him a thought ; and at that moment the walls of 
the old mission might have rung with merry 
laughter, as when its cowled occupants made 
carousal, but for the corpses still seen in its 
courtyard. But that grim spectacle of death, 
by horrid wholesale assassination, checked all 
tendency to mirth. Contemplating it, there 
could be no gaiety, much less laughter. 

Still was there contentpaent with the turn 
events had taken. For all saw the precipice on 
which they had been standing, and how near 
they had been to going over it. They could 
not be other than satisfied, that the circumstances 
were not worse. 

There was one who did not share the satisfac- 
tion — could not. Amidst the general congratu- 
lations Helen Armstrong, retired from the rest, 
was yet suffering anxiety of the keenest kind. 
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Tor long there had been a cloud upon her brow ; 
there was one there still, though now from a 
diflferent cause. It was no more the sombre 
shadow of melancholy, tranquil in its sadness, 
but the excited look of nervous apprehension, 
manifesting itself by glances that wandered, 
•cheeks that were pallid, and lips set in silence. 

Charles Clancy: she might never more see 
him ! What if he should be killed in keeping 
his stern vow ? His filial affection, his loyalty, 
she could, and did admire. But then to think 
that these might leave her a mourner — through- 
out all her life ! 

True, she had confidence in his strength and 
skill ; in all the qualities to ensure success in the 
undertaking upon which he had set forth. She 
believed him capable of anything. What woman 
does not have this belief about the man she 
loves ? But she had forbodings ; now more than 
«ver — now that she had become acquainted with 
the real circumstances, and knew they were not 
red, but white, savages with whom he had to 
•deal. Woodley had told her all about Borlasse. 
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He was the big fellow her sister had seen in the 
streets of Nachitoches. She was informed of the 
affair of the whipping-post at Nacogdoches ; and 
could see in that old enmity enough to seal 
Clancy's fate, should it be his misfortune to fall 
in with the robber band. She dreaded this, more 
than his encountering Darke. 

Now home again, herself and sister safe, she 
felt the keenest apprehensions about the safety of 
her lover. 

While giving way to them, a comforter came 
to her side — Simeon Woodley. 

But the backwoodsman, trying to cheer her, 
was himself not without anxiety. 

He could not help knowing, that Clancy was in 
danger, and deeply regretted having allowed him 
to go alone. 

But he was now to set out in search of him,, 
and without loss of time. His self-reproach 
spurred him to haste, which he had been 
urging upon the others already organised for 
the pursuit. For although circumstances had 
changed by the recovery of the captives, chase 
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was still to be given to the robbers. There was 
the treasure to be got back, as also castigatidh 
given for the crime — death for the murdera 
committed. There was motive sufficient for pur- 
suing them to the bitter end ; and a word from 
Woodley fired the intending pursuers afresh^ 
making them eager to set out. 

Their impatience reached its climax when 
Colonel Armstrong, with head uncovered, his 
white hair blown up by the evening breeze, stood 
before them, and said, 

"Fellow-citizens! We have to thank the 
Almighty that our dear ones hav« escaped a 
dread danger. I am speaking, not of my own 
daughters, but yours as weU — ^your wives, sisters, 
and children. And, while thanking God for hia 
goodness, let us remember, there is a man whom 
He sent to assist us, also deserving our gratitude^ 
A brave young man, whom we aU believed dead,, 
murdered. He is still alive; let us hope he is. 
You know whom I mean. Simeon Woodley has 
told you of the danger he is now in. Kashly, of 
his own doing, some of you may say, or think. 
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But that's not the question now ; nor would it 
be a just reflection. Our duty is to pursue this 
band of desperate outlaws; not for the money 
they've made off with — no matter about that — 
but to rescue this noble youth, if by ill fortune 
lie has fallen into their hands. Friends and fel-. 
low-citizens ! come what will, cost what it may, 
at all risks Cltarles Clcmcy rnvst be saved T 

The enthusiastic shout, uttered in response to 
the old soldier's speech, told that the pursuit, 
whether successful or not, would be energetic 
And earnest. 

Helen Armstrong, standing a little retired, now 
looked hopeful, and proudly confident. 

Her hope came from hearing that shout — her 
pride, at the popularity of him to whom she had 
given her heart and promised her hand. Hap- 
piness, too, in knowing that for the bestowal of 
both she need no longer fear the frown of her 
father. 

The night was nigh on: but this did not deter the 
pursuers from setting forth. They had a long 
journey before them, over thirty miles of travel. 
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ere they could reach their destination. But they 
knew where this was; there would be no need for 
tracking now. To save his neck, Bosley had 
turned State's evidence, and told them all. 
. Before parting, Woodley sidled up to Helen 
Armstrong ; and, in a whisper, said, 

" Don't ye be frettin', Miss Helen. Thar ain't 
much likelihood o' danger arter all. Charley 
Clancy knows how to take care o' hisself. An ef 
he be alive anywhar on the purairas o' Texas, 
trust Sime Woodley for findin' an bringin' him 
safe back to the only gurl he cares for, and that's 
yurself, I reck'n. Ef ill-luck shed hev it that 
they've got holt o' him-»-Wagh ! I won't talk o* 
sech a thing. They hain't got him. They can't 
kill him. The man ain't yet bom that's to gie 
his death wound to Charley Clancy. Thar's only 
one ked do that, and that one air a woman ; not 
by a gun bullet, but by a glance o' her eyes, that 
wud say she'd ceased to love him. I know slie 
won't gie that glance — niver !" 

There was a tone of interrogation in the 
last words of the hunter ; something of the same 
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in his eye, as he looked half askaunt at her he 
was addressing. He nad noticed the assiduities 
of the young surgeon. Was it this made him 
conclude his speech in such strange fashion ? 

If he had any shadow of doubt about her 
fealty to his friend and comrade, it must have 
passed away on receiving her rejoinder. It was 
but the ^cho of his own final word, softly, but 
emphatically, pronounced, 

'' Never r 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ROBBERS' RENDEZVOUS. 

A STREAM running through a cafioned channel, 
with banks rising three hundred feet above its 
bed. They soar up almost vertically, forming 
twin cliffs that front one another, their facades 
not half so far apart. Rough with projectihg 
points of rock, and scarred by water erosion, 
they look like giants with grim visages en- 
gaged in mutual gaze. In places they approach, 
almost touching; then, diverging, sweep round 
the opposite side of an ellipse ; again converging, 
like the curved handles of callipers. Through 
the spaces thus opened the stream continues; 
though not in a channel, cliff-confined, but 
through little valleys of oblong oval shape, more 
or less regular, whose vivid verdure, contrasting 
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with the sombre escarpments above, and the 
brown plain stretching beyond, likens them to 
brightly-tinted landscape pictures set in rustic 
frame. 

The traveller who attempts to go along the 
stream in question will have to keep upon the 
crest of either cliff: for no nearer can he approach 
to its deeply indented channel. And here he 
will see only the sterile, treeless plain; or, if 
forms of vegetation meet his eye, they will be 
such as but strengthen the impression of sterility 
— some scrambling mezquite bushes, clumps of 
cactacese, perhaps the spheroidal form of a melo- 
cactus, or a yucca, with its tuft of rigid leaves — 
the latter resembling a bunch of bayonets rising 
above the musket "stack" on a military parade- 
ground. 

He will have no view of the bright green foli- 
age expanding itself in the river valley, a hundred 
yards below the hoofs of his horse. He will not 
even get a glimpse of the stream itself; unless by 
going close to the edge of a precipice, and craning 
his neck over. And to do this, he must needs 
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diverge from his course, to avoid the transverse 
rivulets, each trickling adown the bed of its own 
deep-cut arroyo. 

Such unapproachable streams are many of 
them affluents of the Upper Colorado, still unex- 
plored by the land-seeking speculator. For there 
is no land on them worth " locating" — at least, by 
those who look forward to forming plantations 
upon an extended scale. 

But there are spots to attract the squatter or 
himter — the elliptical spaces of river bottom 
above described — some of them like little Gar- 
dens of Eden, reposing hundreds of feet below 
the surface of the surrounding plain. 

One of these semi-subterranean valleys claims 
our attention. Looking down into it from the 
cliflF edge, we behold a vegetation of every shade 
and hue, from clearest emerald to darkest olive 
green. We see a stream gliding on through its 
centre, with the sheen of silver and the sinuosity 
of a snake. We observe birds of bright plumage, 
with pinions spread, flitting from tree to tree. 
We hear their shrill cries and sweet warblings, 
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all in striking contra§it with the sombre silence of 
the desert around. 

If we think of descending into this sunken 
Paradise, or Hesperides, we shall have to make a 
long detour, and go down through one of the 
gulches intersecting the plateau at right angles 
to that of the main stream. And we should have 
difficulty in discovering which one of them would 
aflTord a practicable path to the valley below. No 
traveller of the common kind would be likely to 
discover it. 

Yet some have certainly; as is proved by 
a group of tents standing under the tall pecan- 
trees, that, fringing the stream at this point, 
extend back to the bare of the bluff. 

They are tents of rude construction, partly 
covered with the skins of animals, partly with 
scraps of old canvas, in places eked out with a 
bit of blanket or a cast coat. 

No one could mistake them for the tents of 
ordinary travellers ; and they are equally unlike 
those that would be seen in an encampment of 
Indians. To whom, then, do they belong ? 
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Were their owners present there would be no 
difficulty in answering the question. But they 
«,re not. Neither outside nor inside, is a soul to 
be seen ; not anywhere around ! No human form 
appears in the valley ; no voice of man is heard 
reverberating from the cliffs. If there were, the 
"birds would neither be so stridulent, nor so 
'softly melodious. 

And yet the place shows sign of recent occu- 
pation. There have been fires outside the tents, 
but lately smouldering; and within, implements, 
utensils, articles of bedding, provisions. In some 
"there are bottles and stone jars, containing strong 
drinks, both brandy and whisky; and, besides 
these, good store of tobacco. Than this no better 
proof that the encampment, though deserted, is 
not abandoned, whether its owners be white men 
or Indians. 

Who and what are they ? Eedskins or pale- 
faces, which ? 

The question will soon be answered ; for yon- 
der they come, in the shape of a cohort of 
horsemen ! 

9—2 
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Descending through one of the ravines that 
lead down from the upper plain, they make to- 
wards the river bottom. The confident air with 
which they advance, proclaims them the owners; 
of the empty tents. 

They ride in Indian file— the narrow path 
compelling them to this mode of march. To all' 
appearance they are Indian warriors. The cop- 
per hue of their skin, with its besmearing of 
paint, the buckskin breech clouts, fringed leg- 
gings, and feather head-dresses are all articles of 
Indian costumeri^. 

There is one among them who differs from the 
rest, as also from the American aboriginal. His« 
skin is yellow, not red ; his hair crisped, not 
hanging. And, instead of dressed deerskin, he is 
clad in cotton habiliments; a coarse shirt and 
loose drawers, with wool hat upon his head. His 
complexion bespeaks him a mulatto ; his apparel 
a plantation slave. Although with the warriors^ 
he is evidently not of them. The manner in 
which he is treated proclaims him their prisoner. 

Once in the valley bottom, they break rank — 
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or^ rather, file — and ride on towards the tents in 
a ruck. This is not Indian discipline, and should 
cause doubt about their being of the race of red 
men. 

After dismounting and making their horses 
fast to the trees, they enter the tents ; bring out 
bottles and tobacco ; take drinks, and commence 
smoking. 

Beyond this they make no further movement — 
either to imsaddle their horses or strip off their 
accoutrements, as if they were purposing a pro- 
longed stay. 

They evidently await the coming up of others, 
with some one to give them directions. 

« 

They have not long to wait. Soon a second 
and smaller party is seen coming down the gorge; 
like the first costumed a la ComaTiche — at its 
head a man of herculean stature — evidently the 
chief of all. 

As to who and what are the owners of the 
tents there need be no longer concealment — Bor- 
lasse and his band of freebooters. That fair spot, 
lovely as an Elysium, is a rendezvous of robbers — 
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the lair of the worst cutthroats in all the territoiy 
of Texas I 

On reaching the river bottom, Borlasse and 
his escort ride straight on to the encamp- 
ment. 

Entering it, he gazes around, his glance sent 
inquiringly among the tents. 

Then, in loud tone, he asks — 

" Haven't Quantrell and Bosley got here yet ?" 

There is no response, and he repeats the in- 
terrogatory. 

It is answered by one of those who came first 
upon the ground. 

" No, cap', they ain't got hyar yet : we hain't 
seed ne'er a sign of 'em." 

The chief gives utterance to an exclamation re- 
sembling the bellow of a bull, only more blasphe- 
mous. Then, gritting his teeth together, he 
flings himself from the saddle, his escort doing 
likewise. 

When on foot, he says to his surrounding — 

" Boys ! I reckon they must have gone astray 
while crossin' the big plain; an' that^s what's. 
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detainin' them. 'Twar a mistake to trust to two 
greenhorns, as both air. I see that now, but 
there's no help for it. Lucky they hain't got the 
shiners along wi' them. I guess they'll find their 
way after wandering a bit. If they don't, some 
o' us must go back in search of them. Meantime, 
there ain't no reason for our playin' the savage 
any longer. I s'pose you all want once more to 
become civilised human bein's, and as such make 
a visit to the settlements. With the contents of 
these barrels to buy divarsion with, I reckon 
ye'll be inclined to spend a month or two 'mong 
the saynoritas of San Antone. Is that your 
idea?" 

The answer was a shout of aflBlrmation, simul- 
taneous, unanimous. 

" Then let's prepare for leavin^ And I say the 
sooner the better. If we've got to go back in 
search of them that's now missing, we'll be safer 
to change the colour of our skins, as well as cast 
off this truck that's clingin' around us. It's done 
good sarvice this time, and may do agin. For all 
that, we won^t want it any more now. Tharfor 
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let's pitch it away for the present, and take a 
plunge out o' savage life into civilisation." 

The speaker ends his harangue by a hearty 
laugh at the jeu d'esprit thus let off, in which 
his auditory joins. After which he commences 
peeling off the garb that gave to his rough, 
gigantic figure a certain air of picturesqueness. 

Off goes buckskin breeches, leggings, and mo- 
cassins, with the plumed tiara encircling his brow. 
Then stepping inside one of the tents, he cx)mes 
out again holding in his hand what appears to 
be a piece of soap. It is this. 

Making straight towards the stream, he plunges 
waist-deep into the water ; and sets about scrub- 
bing his skin like one determined upon a severe 
course of hydropathic treatment. 

His comrades are soon beside him, imitating 
his example. 

When they return to the bank, and there 
stand dripping in puris Tiatiiralibiis, it can be 
seen that there is not an Indian among them. 
They are aU of the boasted Caucasian race, white 
— or rather may it be called tripe colour — 
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both in shape and hue far inferior to the bronze- 
skinned symmetrical savage. 

After performing their ablutions, they return 
to the tents, and pass inside, there to complete 
their toilet. 

They soon reappear, one after another, in 
dresses very different from those they have 
thrown off, and no two of them alike. Some wear 
the handsome backwoods' himting-shirt, with 
fringed cape and skirt, baize leggings below. 
Others are garbed as Mexican rancheros, in vel- 
veteen jacket, calzoneras, serape, and waist-scarf. 
StiQ others are dressed in the sky-blue cotton- 
ade blouse and pantaloon of the Louisiana Creole; 
while a few, of less tasty exterior, show coats of 
the copperas-dyed homespun of Tennessee, or 
the grey-blue "jeans " of Kentucky. 

Their^ head wear exhibit as like fanciful va- 
riety; caps and hats of all sorts and shapes; the 
former of coonskin, catskin, and cloth ; the latter 
of felt, wool, Panama, and beaver — among them 
the black-glaze broad-brim of Mexico. 

Borlasse reappears in his rough blanket coat, 
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belted and booted as when first seen in the bar- 
room of the Choctaw Chief. 

Conceit of personal appearance was not among 
the weaknesses of the Texan robber chief, who m 
this respect had no affinity with either of his 
Italian prototypes, Fra Diavolo or Mazzaroni. 
But, if not so polite, or fashionably picturesque, 
the Transatlantic bandit was quite as formidable 
as they ; and could stop a traveller, and cut his 
throat, as effectively as either. 

With their change of garb the prairie pirates 
also make some change in their mode of arma- 
ment. Their guns, pistols, and knives they re- 
tain; while the spears, tomahawks, and bow& 
are abandoned. These, collected into a heap, 
with the cast Indian disguises and other insignia 
of the savage, are carried into a cavern in the 
cliff close by, and there secreted with due care. 
As Borlasse said, they may be wanted again. 

The transformation scene ended, the robbers^ 
now turn their attention to things culinary. 

During their absence from camp, they have been 
sustaining themselves on drink, of which they 
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have a plentiful supply — the proceeds of a former 
raid down the Colorado. They have brought 
nothing away from Duprd*s wine-bins, the barrels 
of silver coin being load sufficient. 

The appetite of hunger is now keen upon 
them, and they have the wherewith to satisfy it- 
There are skilled hunters among them, and 
several haunches of venison, with a bear's hani 
or two, are seen hanging from the branches 
of the pecan-trees, beyond reach of lynx or 
coyote. 

Several of the band, accustomed to act as 
caterers and cooks, have already commenced pre- 
paring some of these for the spit; and the 
choicest pieces are soon frizzling in the blaze of 
a huge hickory fire. 

And soon after, the robbers make their Homeric 
meal. 

Eating, drinking, and smoking occupy their 
time, until the sun sinks behind the crest of the 
clifis, and the crepusculous light, stealing over 
the valley, empurples the foliage of the pecan- 
trees. 
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Still no Phil Quantrell comes, no Bill Bosley ; 
no sign of either them or their captives ! 

Borlasse, at first only impatient, begins to feel 
seriously alarmed. He longs to have white arms 
around him, a soft, smooth body in his own 
rough embrace. 

As time passes he grows anxious, dreading 
•disappointment. 

The sun is now down, the moon up; and 
43till no appearance of the missing ones — either 
men or women ! 

Calling his a^ociates from their cups, he com- 
municates his apprehensions, and proposes that 
A party shall go back over the plain in search 
of them. 

But the robbers are now too far gone in 
drink. Their captain no longer commands 
them. They do not care either for Phil Quan- 
trell, or the captives committed to his charge. 
And as to the danger of their being pursued 
by the scurvy settlers, why let them pursue if 
they like. There isn't any possibility of such 
simpletons being able to track them across 
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the upper plain. Besides, they wouldn't dare 
venture so far, believing them to be Indians. 
Bah! They are safe enough; they are en- 
joying themselves. Let Quantrell, Bosley, and 
the Armstrong girls, all go to the devil to- 
gether ! 

With these and other like speeches is their 
chiefs proposal met. Drink has made his men 
mutinous and disregardful of their duty, as of 
him. 

He grows angry, roars like an infuriated bear, 
and threatens to quarrel with them. But they 
are all against him, and he sees it is no use 
attempting extreme measures. 

In the morning, they say, they will assist him 
in the search — ^go anywhere he wishes — but that 
night they must make .merry, and drink — drink \ 

Borlasse has to yield. 

To drown his chagrin he joins them in their 
revelry, and drinks deeply as they. 

The debauch ends in one and all becoming 
bestially intoxicated, each staggering as he best 
can to a place of repose. 
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Some find their way inside the tents; others 
drop down where they are, and fall asleep 
su6 t/bve, or under the shadow of the pecan- 
trees. 




CHAPTER XIV. 
shadows of evil omen. 

'' God 1" 

The exclamation came from a head without a 
body ; at least, there was none visible. 

There was one, nevertheless — buried beneath 
the earth. 

It was Charles Clancy who gave utterance to 
the prayerful apostrophe. 

A groan followed, as his eyes went wandering 
over the plain. He could see it for nearly the 
half of a circle — a great circle such as surrounds 
you upon the sea — ^but with a view no better 
than one has lying along the thwarts of a boat, 
or afloat upon a plank. 

He gave out a second groan, as his glance fell 
to the ground, after sweeping the semicircle. 
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There was no one in sight ; no likelihood there 
would be ; no chance of anyone coming that 
way; no hope of his being released from hia 
living grave ! 

It was to pi'event this, that they who buried 
him had gone more than a mile out of their way 
and chosen that remote spot. For thougli they 
might be pursued, their pursuers would not note 
the deviation. It was on a ^part of the arid 
table-land, where the turf was specially firm 
and dessicated. Even a horse with shoeing 
sharpened for frost might pass over it without 
making mark that could be discerned, except by 
the most skilful tracker. 

There was one who could have taken up their 
trail — Simeon Woodley. 

Clancy thought of him, but with little hope. 
He remembered that the backwoodsman must, 
by that time, be far away. He could not yet 
have reached the mission-house. From where 
they had parted it was at least twenty miles to 
the upper crossing, and ten more down the oppo- 
site side of the San Saba — a good day s journey. 
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even without impediment. Besides, there was no 
certainty of what awaited them at its termina- 
tion ; of what had happened to the people at the 
mission, or how long his comrade might be there 
detained. 

And would Simeon Woodley see the necessity 
of coming back ? He might not ; for, on parting 
with him, Clancy had made no point of this. In 
his eagerness to set after Dick Darke, he had said 
nothing to Woodley about when and where he 
was to meet him again, and thought only of his 
conducting the sisters safely home. 

Therefore, his comrade might not come back to 
search for him. If he did, there was but slight 
chance of his finding him — till too late. 

Shored up to the throat, with the earth hard 
packed around his ribs, he felt physical pain. 

But it was nothing to the mental sufiering he 
was now made to endure. This was indeed 
agony. 

Nor was it all for himself. He thought of his 
murdered mother, her death yet unavenged; of 
his own wrongs, and the satisfaction he had 
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sought, still untaken. With anguish, also, he 
remembered that speech spoken und^r the live 
oak, when Helen Armstrong said, *' You will 
come back to be true to me, as you have been to 
your mother. If not, I shall soon be dead." 

In the bitter cup, there was this much more 
bitterness— -his death would kill her. 

And it would be his fault — all his; brought 
about by his reckless imprudence in following 
out the one idea that had seized possession of his 
soul — too sternly seized it — the killing of Richard 
Darke. 

Was there no hope of escape from his painful 
position ? No chance of getting rescued ? Would 
nobody come ? No. There was not the slight- 
est likelihood. On that wide waste, sweeping 
smoothly up to the sky, there was nothing visible. 
But in the sky itself, something was seen, just 
as the day reached its meridian. The sun, 
shining vertically down, was at intervals ob- 
scured by shadows flitting across its disc. 

Not clouds. The shadows were more transient;- 
besides, they had shape. 
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Clancy knew what was causing them. He 
was only buried a little above the shoulders, and 
had still play for the vertebrae of his neck. By 
throwing his head backward he could see the 
firmament above, to its vertex. But he did not 
need this to tell him what, ever and anon, was 
making a penumbra over the sun. The shadows 
outlined on the smooth plain, in magnified pro- 
portion showed long outstretched necks and 
broad-spread wings. He knew that vultures 
were above him. He soon saw them. 

It was a sight bodingly significant. It brought 
vividly back to his remembrance one of the 
taunting speeches of Borlasse. 

To cause him keener apprehension, if this were 
possible, it but needed the addition of wolves. 

And these were soon added. A group of 
coyotes, gathering in from all sides, became part 
of the tableaU'Vivant A horrid spectacle to 
him whose head formed the central figure of the 
group ! 

No wonder he again groaned, again repeating 
the prayerful apostrophe. 

10—2 
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On, throughout the day, past its meridian,, 
through the long afternoon, across the short 
interval of a Texan twilight, and into the light 
of a Texan moon, had he to endure this terrible 
torture. 

Alone, with only the companionship of hideous, 
hastile things — wolves threatening to tear the 
skin from his skuU ; vultures preparing to peck, 
the eyes out of his head ! 

Oh, it was horrible ! Why went he not mad ? 

There were moments when his senses well nigh 
gave way — when the horror came near imseating 
his reason. 

Manfully he struggled against it — thoughtfully, 
and with reliance on Him, whose name had so 
repeatedly passed from his lips. 

He was sustained, too, by thinking of a man — 
one whom God might yet send to his succour. 

Though faint, there was still a hope that 
Simeon Woodley might come that way, and in 
time. 

About the time alone, was Clancy apprehen- 
sive. 
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He knew the backwoodsman would be certain 
io search for, and equally certain to find, him. 
But living, or dead ? This was the uncertainty. 

Still there was a chance, however slight ; and 
the thought of it did something to support him. 

It determined him to hold out as long as life 
would allow, — ^hold out, and have patience. 

So resolved, he did all in his power to fight 
off the wolves and fnghten the vultures. For- 
tunately for him, the former were only coyotes, 
^nd the latter but turkey-buzzards. Had it been 
on an African desert, with bearded vultures 
above and hyenas around, his agony would soon 
have ended. But he knew his enemies and their 
nature ; that, despite their predatory habits, both 
the birds and the beasts were cowardly and 
<3raven — both timid as hares — except when the 
quarry has been stricken down for them. 

They must not know he was helpless ; and to 
deceive them, he shook his head, rolled his eyes, 
and shouted. 

He only did so at intervals, taking care to 
economise both the cries and gestures. Other- 
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wise they would soon have ceased to avail 
him. 

They stood him in stead throughout the after- 
noon, the evening, the sunset, and twilight. Then 
the vultures went away, and he had only to deal 
with the wolves, that remained sole masters of 
the situation. 

The change, instead of being favourable, was 
more likely to prove disastrous. The prairie- 
wolf, a true jackal, — ^by daylight shy as a fox,^ 
by night changes its nature. Then it becomes 
emboldened, and wiU spring more readily upon 
its prey. 

They had been too long looking at the head, 
and too often startled by the sounds proceeding 
from it, to regard these any longer. The time^ 
had arrived for attacking it. 

Blending their lugubrious howl — half bark,, 
half bay— they closed nearer from all sides, as if 
for the final assault. 

Once more Clancy made appeal to Heaven. 
Once more sent he up the agonised cry: "O 
God l" this time adding, " Heaven help me !" 
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As if his prayer had been at length heard — 
heard and responded to — a sound came over the 
plain. 

At the first touch, he could tell it to be the 
hoof-stroke of a horse. 

The coyotes heard it too, and with closed jaws 
and tails suddenly dropped, they commenced re- 
treating backward. 

Soon Clancy could see them no more. Instead, 
he saw that, which drew from him an ejaculation 
of joy. 

Before his face, out upon the moonlit plain, 
was a form easily distinguishable as that of a 
man on horseback. He was riding in slow pace, 
as if he had strayed, or was seeking for something 
lost. 

Suddenly he made stop, and remained for a 
moment motionless. The group of wolves, now 
scattered and skulking oj0F, appeared to have at- 
tracted his attention. 

Presently he moved on again; and Clancy 
could see, that the horse was now headed towards 
himself. 
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" Thank Heaven !" was his muttered exclama- 
tion; which he was about to follow up by a 
name, pronounced in a louder tone. 

" Simeon Woodley !" he would have shouted ; 
but seeing that the horseman approached with 
hesitation, he remained silent. 

And soon had he reason to be satisfied at 
having done so. For as the night rider drew 
near, he saw it was not Woodley, nor any one 
resembling him. 

The horseman was on the moon side of him, 
and therefore with face and features in shadow. 
But his figure, seen against the sky in sharp 
silhouettey was traceable throughout all its out- 
lines ; and in these Clancy beheld a man clad in 
Indian costume. The fillet of feathers sur- 
mounting his head was chiefly conspicuous, as 
also some metal neck ornaments, that glittered 
under the glare of the moon. 

It scarce needed these to identify him as 
Richard Darke ! 




CHAPTER XV. 

/ 

A NOCTURNAL STRAY. 

It was, indeed, Eichard Darke whom Clancy saw 
^vancing towards the spot. 

How he came there must needs now be told ; 
going back to the place where we last left him. 
The time too, which was an early hour of the 
morning, just before break of day. 

A bright sun rose over the black-jack grove 
where he still lay, doubled up in drunken slum- 
ber. Its rising did not awake him ; nor yet the 
fierce rays when it was higher up in heaven ; for 
the thick foliage hindered him from feeling their 
fervour. He was only awakened by the stamp- 
ing of his horse, the animal agitated by the sting- 
ing of flies. 

He had heard the sound several times; but. 
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lialf drunk, half dreaming, had not given heed 
to it. 

When at length aroused, he was still partially 
inebriate ; though sober enough to perceive that 
he had overslept himself. 

He started to his feet, and stared around 
with an air of bewilderment. 

What time was it ? 

He took out his watch, and gazed unsteadily 
at the dial. No good that, even had his vision 
been ever so clear. The hands were at rest ; the 
watch, not wound up the night before, had run 
down. 

He glanced skyward, to get sight of the sun. 
The thick foliage intervened, and he could see 
the firmament only in flakes here and there. 

He staggered out to the edge of the grove, to 
obtain a better view. Then the golden orb was 
before his face ; and its rays, dazzling his eyes,, 
almost blinded him. Holding his hand, with 
spread palm, over his brows, he took note of the 
sun's altitude. It showed about two hours above 
the horizon. 
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In making this observation, his j&rst thought 
was, that he had slept away so much of the 
morning. 

He reproached himself for having done so — 
adding an oath at his own stupidity. 

Getting intoxicated had been an act of impru- 
dence ; still greater, in going to sleep on it. 

There might be unpleasant consequences. What 
if Borlasse and the band had gone past, leaving 
him behind — alone ? At least two hours of clear 
daylight, more than time for them to get back 
from the mission. Had they got back, and kepi 
on to the rendezvous ? 

The reflection made him feel uncomfortable^ 
and he stood, not knowing what to do. If hi& 
robber associates had already passed over the 
plain, his course would be to hasten after them. 
But there might be danger in doing this. There 
was a possibility of others following them at the 
same time — pursuers? The outraged colonists, 
might be after them — their wrongs urging them 
to as much haste as the plunder-laden pirates, 
could possibly make. Now that he knew Simeon 
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Woodley was in the field, there was a probability 
that the backwoodsman would be guide to the 
pursuit; and Richard Darke had reason to know 
something of Woodley's skiU as a tracker. Nay, 
the pursuers might also have gone past ! If so, 
there would be a double risk in hig striking out 
over that treeless plain. 

"Two hours of clear daylight!" he said to him- 
self. " Has there been so much ? Confound the 
watch ! Let me have another squint at the sunl" 

Again shading his eyes, he looked up at the 
sky, once more measuring the arc between the 
sun's disc and the dark line below. A backwoods- 
man himself, coupled with his late experience on 
the prairies, he was able to do this, with as much 
certainty as the most skilled astronomer. 

" No," he at length said in jubilancy, the tone 
telling of satisfaction; "not two hours yet — ^not 
quite. About an hour and three-quarters, I 
should think ? Bah ! I Ve been putting myself 
into a scare for nothing. I guess they haven't 
gone by yet." 

Again doubting, he continued-r- 
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"How am I to know for certain? Not by- 
staying here, unless they're still to come along ; 
which isn't at all certain. Besides, I'm choking 
with thirst. Half an hour of the hell-fired thing 
will go well-nigh killing me. I must make tracks 
out of this, one way or the other. 

" Water ! Where am I to find it ? Not a di:op 
on this dry plain ! None nearer than the river, 
and m that direction I daren't go. What in the 
name of old Nick am I to do ? 

"I'll give them another half-hour. Surely 
they'll be up before that. If they don't, I'll take 
my chance and ride on to the rendezvous; though 

d d if I know whether I can find the way. 

Hang that horse ! He's making noise enough to 
be heard ten miles off. I must put an end to 
that!" 

Going back into the grove, he routed the 
swarming insects, and for a while kept the horse 
quiet. 

But, thirst still tormenting him, as the flies did 
his horse, he could no longer endure it; and again 
strode off to the outer edge of the copse. 
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There, with his glance cast skyward, he made 
a fresh observation of the sun's altitude. It 
brought a quicker beating to his heart, than that 
he had felt regarding it before. The golden 
•disc seemed nearer to the horizon. The sun was 
sinking in the sky, instead of ascending. He 
had mistaken west for east. It was evening, not 
morning ! 

A thrill of fear ran through his frame on 
discovering the mistake he had made. No 
wonder. Now he felt sure that Borlasse and 
the band had passed by. And perhaps, also, 
pursuers ? 

" Great God ! What am I to do ?" 

Thus profanely did he interrogate himself. 

" K I attempt going on over the plain, I may 
be seen by Sime Woodley and his party. That 
would be certain death to me. From the ugly 
backwoodsman I need look for no mercy. And 
if I stay here much longer, this cursed thirst will 
«do the same for me. Hach ! it's choking me now ! 

" I must endure it, for all that. I daren't go 
out of the grove before night ; I must wait till 
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there's darkness over the plain. How soon will 
that be?"* 

Again he looks at the sun^s disc, now less 
dazzling ; its blaze becoming gradually obscured 
by the strata of haze overhanging the horizon. 

" In less than an hour it will be night. WeU, 
I reckon I can stand it that long. I must." 

He strides back to where he has left his horse; 
stays there awhile ; then returns to take another 
look at the sun. 

He repeats this manoeuvre twice, thrice. At 
his third survey he sees the orb of day going 
down behind the far-oflF horizon. 

He has only waited for this. He knows that 
the twilight is short, and will be over while he is 
adjusting the caparison of his horse. 

It is almost past, as he climbs into the saddle ; 
quite so when, mounted, he comes out upon the 
edge of the grove and casts his glance over 
the treeless plain. The moon has not yet risen, 
and the last lingering rays of twilight empurple 
the prairie expanse. 

There is now obscurity sufficient to give him 
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confidence for going on; and on he rides, 
as rapidly as he can, taking caution into ac- 
count. 

He does not go far, before becoming uncertain 
as to his course. He knows it should be north, 
or nearly. On starting out he had the sunset 
gleam to guide him. With this on his left he has 
confidently ridden on. But soon the lingering rays 
disappear from the western horizon, leaving it 
leaden grey, like the rest of the sky circle around 
and the firmament above. 

He now looks to the stars, searching for the 
Great Bear. But a white film, ascending from 
the sterile plain, has crept across the northern 
sky, concealing the Polar constellation. 

No longer knowing what course to pursue, he 
draws back his bridle-rein, and checks his horse 
to a halt. He twists himself round in the saddle, 
directing his glance upon every point of the 
compass. 

Plenty of stars to be seen ; constellations of 
many names. But he is not enough astronomer 
to know, or take bearings by them. He can only 
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tell, the Great Bear, and the pointers of the 
Lesser — neither of which is visible. 

In the midst of his perplexity a light appears, 
giving him relief. It is the silvery sheen of the 
moon. It thrills him with joy. Strange, too ! 
Soft,p sweet, and so like innocence, one might sup- 
pose it would sting his guilty conscience with 
keen reproach. 

He is too hardened for that. He thinks 
not of his crimes, but only of escaping from 
the dilemma into which the last of them has led 
him. 

The moon gives him a clue to his course ; and, 
once more slacking rein, he moves on. 

Not far, before seeing something that attracts, 
and then fixes his attention. 

Nothing to make him afraid. Only a pack of 
prairie wolves on the plain before him. They are 
grouped around some object — no doubt the car- 
cass of an animal — stricken stag, or antelope. 
Curiosity would not tempt him to turn aside, and 
see what it was. But the wolves are in his way, 
or not far out of it. 
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He will deviate so much to see what they have 
been devouring. 

They scatter off as he comes near. It is but a 
little thing they were around, seemingly not 
enough to give each a meal — ^not even a mouth- 
fill. 

" What the devil is it T 

For the second time asking himself this ques- 
tion, he advances towards the object apparently 
so insignificant. 

When close to it he draws suddenly back, at 
the same time giving utterance to a shriek — one 
so wildly intoned as to frighten the wolves still 
fiirther off. 

Him they need not fear. Before his terrified 
shout has ceased to reverberate over the plain, he 
goes galloping off, as if Satan had seized hold of 
the tail of his horse ! 

There is another shout almost simultaneous, 
which seems to arise out of the earth ! Speech, 
too, accompanies it ; in which Richard Darke 
hears his own name pronounced, coupled with 
the cry — " Murderer V 
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The second shout does not stay him. On the 
<;ontrary, it sends fresh fear to his heart, and 
speed to his horse's heels. 

He is soon far from the spot ; but, long after, 
his hoof-strokes can be heard rebounding from 
the firm turf; these gradually growing indistinct ; 
at length dying away upon the desert plain, till 
its surface is again silent as the chamber of a 
cavern. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BRACE OF HALF-BREEDS. 

As the roystering robbers, one after another^ 
succumbed to the strong drink, and rolled over 
asleep, so one after another the lights of the en- 
campment became wasted, and went out. 

Two only continued burning, in two small 
tents that stood a little apart from the rest. 

One of these was occupied by the captain of 
the band, who was yet comparatively free from 
intoxication. He had kept so, partly because he 
could stand any amount of drink without giving 
way, and partly that he had his reasons for 
remaining sober. 

Big lumbering brute though he appeared, Bor- 
lasse was gifted with a measure of common sense,, 
along with a large share of low cunning. 
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A rude strategist in his way, he had brain to con- 
•ceive with, courage to carry out his conceptions. 
Otherwise, he could not have been the acknow- 
ledged leader of twenty Texan frontiermen ; all 
of them, as himself, outlaws, and most having 
hands that had been imbrued in blood. 

This night, as much as ever in his life, he 
needed to keep his head clear and cool. . 

Ever since recrossing the San Saba he had felt 
ill at ease. What had become of Quantrell, 
Bosley, and the women ? He thought less of it 
then ; supposing he would find them at the ren- 
dezvous. But they were not there, and where 
<;ould they have gone ? 

For a time he was disposed to think Darke 
might himself be a traitor. Had he, too, dis- 
<50vered that Clancy was still alive; and, no 
longer in dread of the law — because no 
longer liable as a murderer — determined to 
separate himself from the band — an associa- 
tion with which he had become leagued through 
sheer necessity, and in the, hour of his despera- 
tion ? 
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Or had he encountered Clancy during the 
night, and been killed by him ? 

Certainly these two men could not have met 
and again parted without one slaying the other. 
Borlasse was suflBiciently an fait to their feud to- 
feel sure of this. 

But if Richard Darke were now dead, Clancy 
would have gone oflF with the Armstrong girls. 
He would not have been found carelessly stray- 
ing — hunting, as he himself said, when taken. 

Jim Borlasse now regretted not having put his 
prisoner to torture, and forced him to a fuller 
confession. 

He reproached himself with this negligence, aa 
he sate reflecting in his tent, after his fellows had 
left him alone. 

But there was a regret that far more affected 
him. Coarse though he was, both in body and 
soul, without one iota of sentiment, he yet loved. 
True, it was animal passion, of the lowest, im- 
purest kind. But it was also of the strongest ; at 
the moment so overpowering him, that he would 
have willingly surrendered his share of the silver 
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taken from Louis Dupr^ to have possessed him- 
self of Dupr^'s sweetheart. 

And to think that he had been in possession 
of and let her so easily escape I For he now 
began to fear that this would be the upshot. 

While thus chafing, a thought came to his 
relief. Clancy would still be alive? What if 
he, Borlasse, should go back to the place where 
he had buried him ; promise to release him, on 
the condition of his telling whether he had en- 
countered Darke; at the same time threaten 
torture and death if he should refuse to confess 
the truth. It would be a ten-mile ride; but 
what of that ? He could not sleep without 
having satisfaction of some kind. He must know 
whether Darke was true, or a traitor. 

He had almost determined on this course when 
another idea occurred to him — 2, plan prelimin- 
ary. He would first confess the mulatto, and, 
if need be, put Aim to torture. 

Strange he had not thought pf this before ! 

It was not too late; and, gliding among the 
tents, he looked for the man of mixed blood. 
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and it was his superior intellect, chafing at the^ 
ignoble lot, that had made him a fugitive. The 
exercise of this intellect had already enabled 
him to mislead the prairie pirates, by making 
them believe he was quite contented to remain 
with them as their chef de cuisine. 

While ostensibly engrossed with his new duties,, 
he had been eagerly listening to their conversa- 
tion. From it he had gathered enough to give 
him an idea of what they had done to his fellow- 
prisoner; and he was not without hope of being 
able to escape from the robbers' camp in time to- 
release him. 

In reply to the chief's questioning, he professed 
utter ignorance of everything. 

He knew nothing of any Phil Quantrell, and 
no more of a Richard Darke. He never heard 
of either. He was Mass Clancy's slave, who had 
lately bought him. And here, in the most adroit 
manner, he again hinted at harsh treatment. 

His young master had come to Texas to look 
out for land, where he intended to settle. He= 
was in company with a party of other intended 
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settlers ; from whom he had separated but a short 
while before, leaving them at their camp, while 
he went oflF for a bit of a hunt. 

Jupiter's tale was plausible enough. It was- 
inspired by some words Clancy had hastily 
whispered, just before the two were taken. 

He adhered to it, with a revolver held ta 
his head, its cold steel touching his tawny 
skin. 

The test satisfied Borlasse, who gave over in- 
terrogating him, and returned to his tent; leaving 
the mulatto free to go back to his own, and 
continue the interrupted carousal. 

The two half-breeds had been long over their 
cups, and to all appearance both had imbibed 
deeply, since they talked as if far advanced 
towards a state of inebriety. For all this, they 
were still quite sober, each believing the other to 
be drunk. 

Though thus mutually mistaken about one 
another's condition, each knew why he was not 
himself intoxicated. The grass forming a litter 
over the tent floor could have shown why. It had 
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been dry at the commencement of their carousal; 
but was now saturated in a spot between the 
feet of both, where glass after glass of strong 
liquor had been spilled. Not accidentally, but 
with design, and surreptitiously ; the men who 
thus poured it out concealing the act from one 
another. 

In the mutual deception each had his object. 
That of the mulatto was to get the 'mestizo 
drunk, in order that he might himself take de- 
parture from the place ; while the latter, having 
suspicion of this design, was keeping sober to 
thwart it. 

Femand was an astute fellow; and, thrown 
more than any of the others into the company of 
the captive committed to his charge, more than 
they doubted his new fidelity. 

As the time passed on, and drink after drink 
appeared to be swallowed, Jupiter began to 
despair. He had never come across a man who 
could stand so much com whisky without suc- 
cumbing to it, as he with whom he was now 
hobnobbing. 
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What could it mean ? 

Was the mestizo's stomach coated with steel, 
and his head lined with iron ? 

Perliaps his boon companion would be making 
the same reflection about him ? And he might 
also have been doing the same ? 

As soon as this suspicion crossed Jupiter's mind, 
he determined to watch the movements of his 
drinking companion. 

He was not long before discoveiing a clue to 
the mystery, and why the latter was keeping 
sober as himself. 

With eyes turned toward the entrance of the 
tent, but twisted askaunt, he observed the Tnes- 
tizo stealthily spilling his liquor. 

The action was significant. The mulatto now 
knew, that he himself was being watched and 
guarded. 

But the moment before he had believed him- 
self sure of escape. Drunkenness had disem- 
barrassed him of the others. But here was one 
taking care not to get drunk ; still wakeful as a 
watch-dog ! 
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How was he to get rid of this vigilant 
sentinel ? 

There was a way — only one ; and the eyes of 
the fugitive slave sparkled with a strange light 
as he reflected upon it. It was the lurid gleam 
that speaks of an intention to kill. 

It only came after consideration, and with 
«ome repugnance. But then it came quickly, and 
with determination. 

He must either kill the man by his side, or 
^ve up the purpose on which he had been re- 
flecting — perhaps be himself killed ? 

Almost as quick was the action that followed. 
Watching the movements of the mestizo, until he 
detected him again spilling his liquor, he stooped 
towards him with a laugh, and asked him why 
he was practising the trick. 

As the interrogatory entered the other's ear, 
the blade of a bowie knife went through his 
heart, and he fell dead upon the floor of the tent, 
without even uttering a groan ! 

Blowing out the light, Jupiter glided from 
the tent, leaving a dead body behind him ! 
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He glanced stealthily around, but saw nothing 
to stay him. Even the chiefs tent was in 
•darkness — ^for Borlasse had gone to l)ed, and all 
the other robbers were asleep, unconscious of 
the tragical incident that had transpired so near 
them. 

Amid their snores, and loud stertorous breath- 
ing, the mulatto glided gently and silently out 
from among the tents, and as silently made his 
way to the indosure where the horses were kept. 

Pronouncing some words in an undertone, one 
-of the animals, separating from the rest, came 
up, allowing him to lay hold of its forelock. It 
was the horse that belonged to Charles Clancy, 
which the freebooters had taken from him. 

Jupiter had not caught the horse without a 
purpose. Over his left arm he carried a saddle 
^nd bridle. 

The former was soon upon the animal's back, 
and the latter between its teeth. 

The corral was inclosed by the usual zig-zag 
fence of roughly-split rails, its entrance being a 
•"set of bars." To the old Mississippian slave theso 
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were famUiar things, and he understood their 
manipulation. 

The bars were gently let down, and as gently 
was the horse led through the opening. 

There was no disturbance — no noise of any 
kind — not even when the fugitive, with the 
knife still dripping blood, severed the thong that 
tied Clancy's hound to a stake, and set the animal 
free. 

The dog, like himself, seemed instinctively to 
know that there was a necessity for silence. 

And while the inebriated freebooters lay asleep 
and snoring, the mulatto rode o« from their 
midst, with a gun upon his shoulder, a pistol in 
his belt, and a bowie-knife hanging against his 
hip — ^the hound following at the horse's heels. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A FAITHFUL FRIEND. 

It is not necessary to say that the object seen 
by Richard Darke, and which gave him such a 
scare, was the head of Charles Clancy. 

Nor need it be told, that from it proceeded 
those awe-inspiring words, which sent him off in 
wild gallop over the plain, the second shout ring- 
ing after like a hue-and-cry of vengeance. 

After identifying the horseman as Darke, Clancy 
had preserved silence till the latter came close up, 
and seemingly identified him. 

He supposed that his hour was come — ^now 
surely come. He had no other thought, but that 
Darke had been to the robbers' rendezvous, seen 
Borlasse, and from him learning what had been 
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done, was returning to take the life he had failed 
to take before. 

So reflected he, while the horseman was in the 
act of advancing upon him. 

But when the latter drew bridle, with a jerk 
that almost threw his horse upon its haunches ; 
when the moon, falUng upon his face, showed 
features distorted with fear, then Clancy's sur- 
mises underwent a sudden change, succeeded by 
others, that gave him the clue to that look of 
dread bewilderment. 

Darke had not recognised him under the 
live oak, for their encoimter was in shadow, as in 
silence. Since then he had not seen Borlasse, 
nor been to the robbers* rendezvous. He had 
lost his way, and was looking for it, when chance 
conducted him to the spot where he saw, as if 
rising out of the ground, the head of one he 
supposed long since dead— slain by his own hand ! 

These conjectures had passed through Clancy's 
mind quickly as flashes of lightning. And with 
equal quickness had been his resolve how to act. 

Life was yet in him; hope still beating in 
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liis breast. Woodley "might come; and Darke 
only needed a word to make him go. 

That word was spoken, seemingly a response 
to the cry of terror the frightened ruffian had 
raised. 

The result was as Clancy had calculated — 
Darke giving loose rein to his horse, and going 
off in scared, speechless retreat. 

The relief felt by Clancy at his departure was 
not very much, and only momentary. Reflection 
told him it would be but a respite, and not a 
long one. The scoundrel would soon get over 
his scare, find his way to the robbers' rendezvous, 
■and there learn all. Then would he surely re- 
turn, and as surely glut his long-gathering venge- 
ance; keener from being so often thwarted. 
Even if he did not, what could it matter to him, 
■Clancy ? Simeon Woodley might not arrive in 
time ? He might not be able to find 

"Again the coyotes!" # 

Thus were his conjectures cut short, by the 
wolves once more making approach. And draw- 
ing nigh with renewed audacity, their ravenous 
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instincts stronger than ever. The human enemy 
on horseback had not molested them, but gone* 
off, leaving their prey unprotected. They were 
again free to assail — this time devour it. 

Saluting the moon with melancholy whines 
they came loping up, one after another; until 
once more collected around that strange thing, 
that, while puzzling, had so long defied them. 
They feared it less now, and seemed determined 
soon to make themselves more familiar with iL 
They sprang in circles around it ; now on one 
side, now on another ; going in chasses-croiss^,. 
as through the mazes of a cotillon. 

With their forms magnified under the moon-^ 
light, they looked like were-wolves dancing 
around a death's head ; while their long-drawn,, 
lugubrious wails, made appropriate music to the 
measure. A sight and sound terrible to him- 
who saw and heard them ! 

Not as' before. The time of keen terror had 
passed, along with the last lingerings of hope. 
He was now resigned to his fate, and ready to 
die. He believed death to be certain, and only 
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wished it to come quickly. In this last despair- 
ing moment he felt something like regret at 
having frightened Darke away. Had he not 
done so, it would have come quicker — ^perhaps 
easier. Better his skull had been cleft, killing 
him at once, than still alive, to have it torn — 
scalped, gnawed, mumbled over — by those jaws 
yawning open so near him ! 

The thought stifled reflection. It was hon-or 
appalling, torture excruciating ! 

He could not bear it much longer. No man 
could, however strong; however firm his faith 
in the mercy of the Omnipotent. 

The last remained, but the first was fast fail- 
ing him. He knew he must die ; he wanted to 
die! 

He would soon have his wish. The wolves 
were now nearer than ever. Within three feet 
of his face he saw the white serrature of teeth, 
and red panting tongues. He felt their hot, 
fetid breath steaming against his brow. Every 
instant he expected their jaws to close around his 
skull. 
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He shut his eyes, and prayed for death. Again 
groaning out — 

" God !" 

And again God heard him ; for death did not 
come. It was not the will of the All Merciful. 

The wolves suddenly ceased their snarling, and. 
he reopened his eyes. He saw that they were 
drawing back^with shut jaws and tails drooping 
to the grass. When last seen they were scarce 
three feet from his face ; they were now thrice 
the distance, and still increasing it ! 

They were not going hastily, or in wild scare^ 
On the contrary, they moved slow and skulk- 
ingly, ceding the ground inch by inch, as if with 
reluctance, and a show of defiance. 

What had caused the change in their attitude ? 
What could it mean ? 

Clancy looked out over the plain, in front, to 
right, to left — as far as he could by the utmost 
wrenching of his neck. He saw nothing to give 
the explanation. 

It might be behind; and he listened, conjectur- 
ing. 
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Why need he conjecture ? He could have little 
doubt of what was affrighting the wolves. Darke 
had got over his scare, reflected, and was return- 
ing. The next scene in the tragedy would be its 
finale — the completion of that long-thwarted de- 
sign — ^his own death. 

Sure of this, Clancy but listened for the hoof- 
stroke of a horse. 

He heard none; but instead, a different and 
softer sound. The hollow, creaceous rock under- 
lying the plain, acting as a conductor, carried it 
to his ears. 

It resembled the pattering of paws, as of an 
animal running rapidly, but without horny hoof. 

He had no time to think of what sort of 
animal it might be, till the sound appeared close 
behind his head. 

Then a hot damp breath struck upon his brow, 
while something stUl warmer was laid against his 
cheek. 

It was the tongue of a dog — ^his deer-hound ! 

"Thank heaven!" was the exclamation that 
leaped from Clancy's lips. 
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He spoke it with as much grateful earnestness, 
as if the animal had already released him from 
his earth-bound prison, so like to have been his 
grave. 

The joyful emotion was but for a moment. It 
passed almost as soon as felt. What could the 
dog do for him ? Nothing. No good could come 
of its being there. True, it would hinder him 
from being torn by the coyotes. What of that ? 
He must perish all the same. 

While he thus reflected, the faithful creature 
continued to lick his brow, giving out a low fond 
whimpering, as when a child caresses its mother, 
with tender arms entwining her neck. 

" Where can the dog have come from ? They 
took him away. I saw him tied to one of their 
horses. Has he got loose, and scented back upon 
their trail ? Or is some one with him, coming 
after ? Might Jupiter T 

Hope again dawning. 

Again soon extinguished. No hoof-stroke, no 
footstep of pedestrian, no sound of anyone ap- 
proaching! The first conjecture was the true 
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one. The hound had escaped from its captors, 
^nd come back of its own accord. It was 
Alone. 

Again despairing, he turned his eyes upon the* 
animal, stiU continuing its caresses. 

'' Brave Brasfort !" said he, giving the name 
bestowed in honour of the family with which he 
had hoped to be allied. " Dear, good dog ! You 
have but come to see me die. You cannot save 
me. No, no. Yet it is something to have you 
beside me, like a friend by the death-bed ! And 
you will protect me to the end. Ay, those horrid 
<jreatures — ^you will keep them off — that you 
ivill. Ah ! you won't have to stand sentry long. 
T feel 'growing fainter — fainter. Good Brasfort ! 
«tay by me. When it's all over, you can go. I 
shall never see lier more, but someone may find 
you. And she would reward you for this fidelity. 
I know she would. Stay close to me — ^lie down 
-^-down !" 

Brasfort did not obey. He did not lie down. 
Neither did he continue his fond demonstrations. 
All at once he ceased caressing Clancy's head. 
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and placed himself in an attitude, as if about to 
make an attack upon it. 

Very diflFerent was the intent. The animal 
was but yielding to an ordinary canine instinct, 
as men call it \ though dogs, could they speak^ 
would tell us it is ihought 

It looked like reasoning, when the great deer- 
hound, with a taint of terrier in its blood, com- 
menced scratching up the earth around the neck 
of its master ! 

Once more the heart of that master throbbed 
with hope. Here was a chance of his being freed 
from his horrid confinement— one he had not 
thought of 

Inspired by it, he spoke to the animal, en- 
couraging it with words well understood. 

" Keep on, Brasfort ! So, good fellow ! 

" Chick — chick — chick ! That's a brave fellow I 
Chick — chick — chick 1" 

The dog continued to claw and scrape out tha 
earth, sendiug it in showers behind him. Despite 
the firmness with which it had been packed, he 
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was fast opening a hollow circle around the 
shoulders of his master. 

The right one was soon exposed above the sur- 
face. A little more removal of the mould, and 
the arm would be free ! After that there would 
be but little difficulty in freeing the remainder of 
his body. 

Still speaking words of encouragement, Clancy 
was beginning to congratulate himself upon 
escape — felt almost sure of it — when a sound 
reached his ear, once more bringing back de- 
spair. 

It was the trampling of a horse — of a ridden 
horse — as he knew. As yet neither horse nor 
ridet were in sight; but beyond doubt they 
were approaching the spot — coming up from 
behind. 

It could be no other than Eichard Darke, who 
had recovered from his fright, reflected, and 
was returning. He would act diflferently this 
time. 

Clancy again fancied his end had come — ^the 
last hour of his life. And so near to being 
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43aved ! A Kttle longer, and Brasfort would have 
set him free ! Too late — all too late ! He must 
at length die ! 

Was there a hope he might relieve himself ? 

He made a desperate effort — giving an upward 
impulse to his body. 

In vain ! He was still held as in a vice, or 
with the weight of tons pressing upon him. 

There was no alternative — he must submit to 
his fate. 

Such a fate! He could see Richard Darke 
standing before him ; hear his taunts and torturing 
speech ; himself helpless ! It would be almost 
a repetition of the scene under the cypress. 

Even in that dread ultimate hour did Charles 
Clancy remember his humiliation ! 

He was not allowed long time to reflect on it. 
It but flashed across his brain as he listened to 
the tread of the advancing horseman, now nearly 
up. 

Then a dark shadow shot over his head, that 
kept lengthening out before his face. With the 
moon far down, it was projected forward, till it 
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assumed the shape of a horse, with a rider upon 
his back. 

The dog suddenly left off scraping ; and scam- 
pered off to meet the approaching horseman. 

He met him, but without the savage growl his 
master expected to hear. Nor did the animal 
make other hostile demonstration. On the con- 
trary, it was giving utterance to soft notes> 
whimperings that spoke of friendly recognition ! 

Something unexpected in this. 

Qancy knew of the hound's autipathy to 
Darke; had heard of its trying to tear him. 
Could it then be he ? 

No ! Altogether different was the horseman 
who, riding around his head, reined up in front 
of him. 

Joy leaped into his heart, and sparkled in his 
eyes, as he beheld — Jupiter ! 




CHAPTER XVIIL 



PURSUED BY A SPECTRE. 



If in wild terror Richard Darke ran away from 
what he believed to be a corpse, lying under the 
shadow of trees in a Mississippian forest, still 
more terrified was his retreat from what he fan- 
cied to be a spectre, seen upon an open prairie of 
Texas. For to his own guilty conscience was 
now added the awe of the supernatural. 

The head of the man he had murdered, rising 
out of the earth, his face seen in full moonlight, 
the eyes glaring upon him, the lips pronouncing 
his name, coupling it with his crime ! 

How could he be otherwise than awed ? 

And he was awed, palsied, almost stricken 
senseless with fear. No wonder he lost guidance 
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of his horse, permitting the animal to go its own 
gait, and take its own way. 

It, too, shared in the scare. The unnatural 
appearance of a head without a body ; the prox- 
imity of wolves ; the nervous shock felt by its 
rider, communicated to itself; the cry coming up 
from the earth; all combined to affright the 
steed as much as its master. From the weird 
spot it ran wildly away, as if the prairie were on 
fire, and the flames fast approaching. 

And Darke rode it like a man drunk, or under 
the influence of delirium. 

For a time he made no effort to check his 
horse's speed, or in any way control it. It was 
as much as he could do to keep his seat in the 
saddle. His limbs felt weak, and his knees loose 
at the joints. His hands too : the fingers nerve- 
less, with scarce enough muscular strength to 
retain grasp of the reins. 

His spirit was weakest of all, despite the heart 
strongly puLsing. This thundered against his ribs, 
as if struggling to burst from his breast. 

His horse galloped on, he knew not, recked 
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not, whither. After the encounter with Simeon 
Woodley, so unexpected, so inopportune, he had 
been troubled with a presentiment of impending 
fete. But now that the other world had taken 
up the stiife against him : now that its spirits 
were appealing — a ghost in earthly guise calling 
out his name and branding him with his guilt wt 
was no longer a presentiment, but a certainty. 
Too surely was Nemesis pursuing ! 

Utterly prostrated by the appalling thought, 
he permitted the horse to dash on. He did not 
even make an effort to retain his seat in the 
saddle ; and, perhaps, would have fallen out of 
it, but for a long equestrian practice, that made 
the thing mechanical. 

It was only when the animal, becoming tran- 
quillised after its own scare, and blown by the 
burst of galloping, came to a stop, that the power 
of thought returned to him. 

Then reflecting, or trying to reflect, he fancied 
himself dreaming. In his drunken slumber he 
had been dreaming — saw visions quite as strange 
as that — ^fearful phantasmagoria — ^groups, with 
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Charles Clancy prominent among the fleeting 
figures ! 

Was he still asleep, and the sight of a bodiless 
head but a continuation of those terrible tableaux ? 
Or was he awake, and 

"0 God! I am awake. What can it mean ? 
Am I Triad T 

Thus spake the conscience-stricken criminal, 
after his horse had come to a halt, and he sate 
staring around him. He no longer knew where 
he was ; and even doubted what he was ! 

For a time he kept his seat in the saddle, re- 
flecting on the spectacle lately seen, and endea- 
vouring to account for it. His steed, long 
famishing, had dropped its head, and commenced 
nibbling at the scant herbage. 

The moon was .still shining clear, but now 
nearer the horizon. 

He faced round toward the direction whence 
he had come. He saw his own shadow, witli that 
of his horse, projected far over the plain. That 
was the side on which he had seen the spectre ; 
and there lay his fear. Would the ghostly thing 
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once more make its appearance ? Would the 
head of Charles Clancy again rise out of the 
earth, and shout, — 

" Richard Darke — ^murderer V 

No — ^no — no ! It had been all a fancy — a 
spell of delirium tremens — such as he had ex- 
perienced before, more than once. 

Glad to think it was but this, he dismounted, 
with the intention to stay there for the rest of 
the night. He could do no better, having now 
completely lost his way. 

He was about drawing off the bridle, to give 
his hungry horse to the gr^^ss, when his glance 
was again directed along their shadows, now 
separated. With the moon close down to the hori- 
zon, both were thrown still farther across the 
expanse of plain. And at the point where they 
terminated, just over hia own head, he saw 
something not visible, or not noticed, by hin^ 
before. 

It was a mere speck, of darkish colour. It 
might be a stunted tree, or rocky ledge, cropping 
above the general level. 
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One or other of these he at first fancied it to 
be, the fancy giving him satisfaction. 

But as he continued to gaze upon it, he saw 
cause to think otherwise. It was neither rock, 
nor tree, nor anything fixed upon the plain, but 
something moving over it ! 

Gradually the shadow of his own head and the 
dark speck drew nearer one another ; though it 
was not this that led him to think the latter was 
in motion. For the moon was still declining, 
and, of course, his own shadow becoming elon- 
gated in proportion. But just as the two came 
in contact, meeting upon the silvered surface of 
the prairie, there was a flash from the far-off 
form, as by the moonbeams reflected upon a bit 
of looking-glass. 

More likely it was from the blade of a knife, 
or the barrel of a gun ? 

Thus did he interrogate himself about the 
shining object. 

In either case there must be a man beside it ? 

And as he stood scrutinising it, his eyes strained 
to their utmost, he made out the figure of a man, 
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having a horse underneath him — in short, a horse- 
man. And this horseman appeared to be heading^ 
towards himself, coming on at quick speed, as if 
prompted by some terrible determination ! 

To Kichard Darke it seemed the Destroying 
Angel! 

He did not stay to reflect further. Long before 
the approaching cavalier came near him, he 
gathered up his reins. spru;g back into tbe 
saddle, and was spurring over the plain, as if his- 
life depended upon speed ! 

And, in truth, so it did. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DEATH SHOT. 

The joyous thrill that Clancy had experienced in 
seeing his hound, was slight compared with that 
felt on beholding the fugitive slave. 

He expressed it in the words, " You, Jupiter T* 
" It's me," said the mulatto, in response to his 
name being pronounced. " Yes, Masser Charles ; 
^n' so glad I*se got here in good time. I war 
feared o' bein' too late ; for I heard them say what 
they'd done to you. Well, thar's one o' that lot 
won't trouble you nor me, no more. But what I 
talkin' 'bout, with you still in that fix ? First I 
muss get you out, Masser Charles. Ho! the 
dog's been doin' it a'ready ; good for the dear ole 
dog ! Let's finish what he's begun." 

Saying this, he drew out the blood-stained 
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bowie, and with its blade commenced digging 
around the body of him he called master, at the 
same time scraping up the mould with one hand 
and flinging it backward. 

It was but a short while ; till Clancy, released 
from his painful prison, saw his own shadow 
cast afar over the plain ; now from head to foot> 
and not as before, only the head. 

Jupiter's story was soon told; how he had 
humbugged the robber crew — these were his. 
words — along with their big chief ; not conceal- 
ing the deed of blood necessary to secure hia 
escape. Brasfort had brought him back along 
their trail ; first to the lone tree, where the two 
parties separated. There the dog, greatly ex- 
cited on the scent, had deserted him, and run 
forward alone. He had followed as fast as he 
could; but in the end was only groping his way. 
He had lost^ and might not have found it, but 
for the wolves. Seeing them — ^their bodies look- 
ing big in the moonlight — ^he suspected what 
they were after; and advancing towards them„ 
caught sight of the dog at some distance beyond. 
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He saw that Brasfort was busy beside some- 
thing, and surmised what it was. 

This was the mulatto's tale. 

For himself Clancy had none to tell, as Jupiter 
abeady knew all. He had no wish, now, to 
speak of the agonies he had endured, and no 
time. He had been listening impatiently to 
Jupe's explanation, and could scarce wait for its 
end. His vengeance was still unsatisfied; his 
vow unfulfilled. The man who had made all his 
misery was still alive. He had but parted from 
the spot, and might be near ? He could not be 
far off? 

Whether near or far, he must be followed, and 
found. 

With this thought impelling him, Clancy took 
hold of his horse; at the same time appropriating 
the arms Jupiter had stolen from the tents. As 
a strengthener, he availed himself of some 
whisky, — ^the latter had also brought along. 
.• Then springing into the saddle, and summoning 
Brasfort to follow, he said : 

" You stay here, Jupe ; or find your way back 
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to the tree. When my work's finished, I'll come 

for you." 

Without waiting a word of reply, he launched 

out over the plain; the hound following; the 

henchman in some surprise standing stiff and 

silent as a statue ! 

•X- -x- ^ -x- 

After parting with his faithful follower, Gancy 
rides at a quick canter. He had watched Darke 
as he went away, made note of the direction 
taken by him, and can do this for a short dis- 
tance. He soon becomes uncertain; and must 
get guidance from something else. This is 
his hound, that hitherto trotting behind, now 
comes up, takes the trail, and glides on ahead of 
him. 

As the scent is fresh, the dog readily lifts it, 
and goes on in a rapid run. 

At like rate of speed Clancy keeps the horse, 
though not now going in a gallop. There is a 
gait that better suits his purpose; the "pace" 
peculiar to the steeds of the South — above 
all, those of Louisiana. Clancy's animal is a 
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native of this State ; and, therefore, a " natural 
pacer." 

Never more than now has the movement stood 
its master in stead : for never, as now, did he re- 
quire to make speed, combioed with silence. And 
the gentle amble was just the thing for both. 
Darke, he believes, cannot be far ahead ; but the 
hoof-stroke of a galloping horse would drive him 
still farther ; and this he must not hear. The 
" pace " will give him less chance of escape ; a 
shorter warning that one is coming after him. 

Going in this gait, Clancy's horse makes not 
much more noise than his hound. Both gUde 
over the plain, silent as spectres. 

Nearly an hour passes without any result. 
But Clancy, having confidence in his canine 
guide, knows that he is going in the right du:ec- 
tion. The behaviour of Brasfort gives him assu- 
rance, that he is not being led astray. 

Before long the trust becomes verified. Al- 
though not in a direct line, the trail has hitherto 
<;onducted him toward that point of the plain 
where the declining moon appears about to sink 
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iiito the earth's bosom. Outlined, abnost against 
her disc, he perceives a form, easily distinguishable 
as that of a man on horseback. Though athwart 
the moonbeams, and by their light magnified to 
gigantic size, he is not deceived. He has no- 
thought of its being either giant, or phantom. 

For in like proportion the same light enlarges 
a plumed circlet around the horseman's head, the- 
wearer of which he knows to be Richard Darke. 

He no longer needs help from his hound* 
He must now put all trust in the heels of his- 
horse. 

"At last !" he says, in soliloquy, the words pass- 
ing through closed lips and clenched teeth. " At 
length I have him in view ; and, if I mistake 
not, within reach. Now, mother, you shall be^ 
avenged ! Either that, or I shall soon join 
you 1" 

He has done with stealthy tracking, and re- 
solves to ride straight on towards his enemy — to 
come up with, kill him, or be himself killed. 

Next moment he is going at a gallop — ^in full 
stretch across the plain. 
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He sees that the other is galloping, too — evi~ 
dently retreating. 

It is a question of speed between the twa 
horses, for the result of which Clancy has na 
fear. He has full conftence in the animal he 
bestrides ; knows it to be of the swiftest. For 
these qualities had he chosen it before leaving 
the States; with anticipation that they might 
stand him in stead. 

He has neither whip nor spur. If he had, 
there would be no need to use them. His horse 
sees the other horse ahead, divines the wish of 
his rider, and gallops as if ridden in a race. 

On, over the moonlit plain, glide the two horse- 
men, as fast as their steeds can carry them. 

Alike silent pursuer and pursued, but with re- 
flections far different. The former knows who is 
before ; the latter cannot tell who is following. 
He only has fears. 

Richard Darke — for it is he who is chased — 
looks back with dread. He had again given way to 
fancying that he saw a spectral head — ^the head of 
him he had murdered. Now, it is the whole body 
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— the complete ghost — that appears coming after 
him! 

Driving the spurs still deeper into his horse's 
flanks, he gallops on, keeping a straight course. 
It is towards the moon, whose lower limb now 
impinges upon the plain. 

He rides as if intending to plunge into her 
disc, and there seek safety from the unearthly 
•pursuer. 

But, ride as he will, he perceives that the 
latter is gaming upou him-graduaUy lessening 
the space between. He sees it with shudder- 
ing, with the faintness of despair. 

Still galloping on, he surveys the ground in 
front — to right, to left, everywhere — ^in search of 
a place to conceal himself. The speed of his 
horse cannot serve him. He must seek safety 
under cover of some kind. 

His glance sweeps the horizon in quest of trees. 
There are none on that sterile expanse — not so 
much as a shrub — only patches of artemisia, that 
would not give concealment to a hare. 

In the last moments of his agony, something 
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looms up in front, obscuring the light of the 
moon — for a moment concealing her disc. It has 
the outlines of a rock, rising above the level of 
the plain. It is a rock. 

He heads towards it, spurring his horse to a 
last desperate effort. 

He succeeds in reaching the rock, and getting 
on its further side. 

There he halts, and awaits the coming up of the 
pursuer. 

But, notwithstanding his wUd terror, he has 
still resolution left to grasp his gun, and rais^ it 
in readiness. He will send a bullet through the 
thing approaching, whether it be mortal man or 
spirit disembodied. 

^ ^ ¥: ^ 

Stayed by no supernatural fancies, but urged 
on by human passions, Clancy continues the pur- 
suit. His heart bounds with joy as he perceives 
the distance growing shorter between them. He 
wiU soon be able to satisfy the thirst that has so 
long tortured him. It is no mean selfish revenge 
that moves him, but a purer impulse — ^to mete 
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out stem punishment and the justest retalia- 
tion. 

Thus inspired, he presses desperately on. 

He, too, appears as if about to plunge into that 
silvery circle whose circumference seems to rest 
upon the earth. 

All at once the moon's disc disappears. Some- 
thing coming between has screened it from his 
sight ! 

He sees that this is a rock — that the chased 
horseman has hidden himself behind it. 

Notwithstanding his passionate impatience to 
kill Richard Darke, Clancy is checked in the pur- 
suit. He is not so madly reckless as to give his 
enemy another chance of killing him. 

Perceiving the advantage Darke has gained — 
his own danger if he go any nearer — he suddenly 
reins up. And not an instant too soon. He may 
^beady be within range of that gun whose barrel 
he sees glancing by the side of the rock. 

While deliberating what to do, he is saluted by 
s, speech, 

" I don't know who, or what' you are. But 1 
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warn you to come no nearer. If you do, by 
O— d !" 

Clancy, exasperated by the threat, does not wait 
for the speech to be finished. He shouts back, 

*' You red-handed ruffian ! If you don't know 
who I am, you'll soon find Out. I'm the man you 
thought you had murdered in a cypress forest in 
the State of Mississippi ! The man who now 
intends killing you, in fairer fashion, upon a 
prairie of Texas. Eichard Darke ! if you have a 
prayer to say, say it. soon ! For, certain as you 
stand behind that rock, I intend giving you your 
death shot .'" * 

The words produce a fearful effect on him to 
whom they are addressed. He had a belief 
his pursuer might be Simeon Woodley ; but it 
was not Woodley who spoke. The voice re- 
sembled that of Charles Clancy; and the words 
would identify him. But Clancy it cannot be — 
he is dead ! 

Again Darke fancies a ghost, the fancy ap- 
palling him. And still more that summons — 
stem, terrible, as if spoken by an avenging angel ! 
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Is he still drunk, or dreaming ? 

His gun is gliding from his grasp. But,, 
with a last desperate resolve, and an effort 
almost mechanical, he raises the piece to his 
shoulder, takes aim, and fires. 

Clancy, waiting his reply, sees the flash, the 
jet, the white smoke puflBng skyward; then 
hears the crack, and, along with it, the *'tzip" of 
a bullet, that passes close to his ear — ^too close 
for him to feel safe. 

He remembers that Darke was accustomed to 
carry a double-barrelled gun. The report is that 
of a smooth-bore. A second shot may be better 
aimed. He cannot return the fire with any 
chance of hittiug his adversary. The shelter- 
ing rock, the moon dazzling his eyes, every- 
thing is against him. And he has himself but 
one barrel — one bullet; it must not be idly 
spent. 

There is no alternative but retreat to a safer 
distance, and there stay — holding his enemy in 
siege, until he can think of some scheme for dis- 
lodging him. 
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WreuGhing his horse rouud, he rides off some 
paces, aud agaiu turns face towards the rock. 

There are the two men, both still seated in the 
saddle ; one only seen by the other. And both 
now silent. After the short colloquy terminated 
by the shot — ^not another word passes between 
them. 

Darke, reflecting, has somewhat recovered from 
his fright, at least so much of it as was due to the 
supernatural. After all Clancy may have sur- 
vived the attempt on his life ? Was it he wha 
rescued Helen Annstrong under the oak 1^ 

It must have been Clancy ! He is alive — it is 
he ! At length does Darke leap to this conclu- 
sion. 

It does not give him gladness. Nor relief of 
any kind. 

The reality is as fearful as that fancied — ^not 
less foreshadowing his fate. ' Although no longer 
believing his pursuer a spectre, he is, aU the 
same, inspired with a presentiment of his death 
being near. 

Simultaneously, Clancy is considering how to 
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accomplish it ; thinking of some plan to approach 
his skulking antagonist. 

A yelp interrupts his cogitations. He turns 
hastily on hearing it. Brasfort is by his side. 
In the long chase — a trial of speed between two 
horses— the hound had fallen behind. The halt 
has enabled it to recover the distance, and rejoin 
its master. 

Once by his side, the dog does not stay there. 
Instinct teUs him the game is still ahead ; and, 
after giving out that single note of greeting, he 
passes on in a straight run. 
i( In ten seconds after, he disappears behind the 

rock. Clancy, listening, hears what causes him to 
loosen his bridle-rein and ride rapidly in the same 
diyeijtion, tightening the grasp on his gun. 

Darke sees the hound coming np, under the 
moonlight, and plainly remembei-s its markings ; 
remembers, too, how it had set upOn him imder 
the cypress-tree, there savagely assailing him. 
) ^ ; Nemesis, with all the hosts of hell, seems surely 

let loose upon him \ 

The hound is soon by hig side, and its hostility 
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in the Mississippian forest was nought to that 
shown now. It springs at him like a panther, 
open-mouthed ; at his legs, as they hang dang- 
ling down by his horse's side. 

In an instant its fangs are fixed in his calves, 
causing him to shriek with affright, as with pain. 

He struggles to shake the animal off, to kill it 
—at the same time endeavouring to keep under 
cover of the boulder. 

But his horse, sharing his affright, no longer 
obeys the rein ; and, prancing about, soon parts 
from the rock, exposing his rider. 

Clancy, coming up, sees his advantage; and 
raises his rifle, quick as for the shooting of a 
snipe. The clear crack foUows ; and simultaneous 
with itj Richard Darke drops out of the saddle 
a/dd falls face foremost on the plain. 

He makes no attempt to rise — ^no struggle — 
no movement of any kind, beyond a slight con- 
vulsive tremor, soon terminating in stillness — 
the stillness of death. Beyond doubt, he has 
received what was promised him — liis defxJIh 8hk)t 

Clancy, dismounting, advances towards the 
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fallen foe. At first hastily, to hinder the dog- 
from tearing him, which the animal seems de- 
termined to do. 

After chiding it off, he approaches the prostrate 
form, slowly, and in silence. There is no need 
for speech, neither taunt nor recrimination, now* 
He sees that his enemy has ceased to live ; and 
that before him is but a breathless body — a lump 
of senseless clay — aU the passions that inspired it,, 
bad and good, gone to be balanced elsewhere. 

For a time he stands contemplating it, but 
without show of either triumph or exultation. 
Then, curiosity promptmg him, he stoops down 
to see where his bullet has hit. To do this he 
has to turn the body on its back ; an act he per- 
forms gently, and without rudeness. He has no- 
desire to insult the dead. 

Nor does he gloat over the features of the 
fallen man, as, exposed to the full moonlight^ 
they appear in death's pallor. He sees enough 
without this to satisfy, almost make him shudder. 
Justice has had requital, and he has no venge- 
ance now. 
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Giving but a glance to the face, he bends low 
over- the body, and looks for the wound. He 
«oon discovers it, and says, speaking to himself — 

" In the breast, as t supposed — just where he 
«hob me, but with a different result. Well; that 
is scarcely a coincidence, for I aimed to hit him 
there. I feel sad to think of it; but I know 
Ood will forgive me for ridding the world of such 
A wicked wretch." 

Then standing erect, with eyes upraised, in the 
5ame attitude as when over his mother's grave, 
And in like solemn tone, he added — 

'* Fve kept my vow. Mother, thow art 
avenged r 




CHAPTER XX. 

THE PIRATES IN PERIL. 

On the far frontier of Texas, still unsettled hy 
civilised man, no chanticleer gives note of the 
dawn. Instead, the raeleagris salutes the sun- 
rise with a cry equally stridulent ; and, if not so 
melodious, quite as homelike. For the "gob- 
bling " of the wild turkey-cock is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from that of his tame brother of the 
British farmyard. 

A "gang" of these great birds, that had roosted 
in the pecan-grove near the spot where the prairie 
pirates were encamped, seeing the daylight ap- 
proach, flew up to the tops of the trees; the 
males, as is their wont in the spring season of 
the year, mutually sounding their sonorous chal- 
lenge. 
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It awoke the robbers from the slumber that 
had succeeded their drunken debauch — their chief 
first of any. 

Despite the confusion of a brain filled with the 
fumes of alcohol, Borlasse had a conception that 
things were not right. He showed this by rush- 
ing out of his tent, and calling first for the 
mestizo; then quickly after inquiring for the 
mulatto. 

The interrogatory, uttered in loud, earnest 
voice, rang through the encampment. It was 
heard by all, though no one made answer to 
it. They only repeated it in like earnest 
tone. 

Then, simultaneously, ascended the shout, 
" Gone !" accompanied by loud talk, mingled with 
much profane swearing. 

As yet the robbers only spoke in conjecture. 
No one was sure that the mestizo was not there, 
or that the mulatto was missing. It was known 
that the two half-breeds shared a little tent 
standing apart. Both might be inside it, asleep ? 

A rush towards it ; a man stooping, and look- 
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ing into it ; then an exclamation that drew the 
others around, who stood listening for the ex- 
planation. 

It quickly came. 

The mestizo was indeed inside the tent, lying 
along its floor ; not asleep, but dead ; with blood 
—his own blood— in streams, in pools, half-liquid, 
half-coagulated around him ! 

The mulatto w^as not there. The only sign 
of his having been there was the gory corpse 
under their eyes. That was enough. Only the 
other half-blood could have left such sanguinary 
traces behind. 

" Where was he T 

This was the unanimous inquiry. 

A voice answered, saying, 

"He's gone off; an's taken the dog along! 
Likely, too, one of the horses T 

There was a rush towards the corral, where 
the latter were kept. 

On nearing it, they saw that the inclosure was 
empty. Not a horse inside ; not even the mule, 
which the mulatto had been riding when made 
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prisoner. All this was now nothing to surprise 
them. They expected it. 

On reaching the entrance they perceived that 
the bars were down, aqd the horses had got 
out. 

They were, no doubt, near at hand. 

Any anxiety on this score was soon set at rest. 
The animals were found tranquilly browsing on 
a bit of meadow grass that skirted the creek. 
They were all there, the mule among them, 
seemingly as much at home as any. 

One only was misaing — that which had be- 
longed to the man left in the prairie stocks — to 
Charles Clancy. It was a splendid charger, to 
which their chief had taken a fancy, and appro- 
priated to himself. To him the loss of the horse 
was nothing compared with the escape of the 
prisoner. With a subtle cunning, he at once 
perceived the danger thus drawn upon him and 
his band. The mulatto had been witness" to 
their transformation from Indians to white men. 
He would find his way to the settlement, and 
tell what he had seen to the settlers. Certain 
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to do this — certain, also, to guide them to th& 
rendezvous, the way to it being now known to 
him. Moreover, he might be in time to rescue 
Clancy-from the living tomb, to which he, Bor- 
lasse, with too much confidence in the secm-ity 
of the place, had consigned him. 

The chief of the outlawed crew cared not so 
much for this. His foiled spite against Clancy 
he could endure far better than the thought of" 
that other passion still unsatisfied. She with the 
glowing cheeks and golden tresses was not yet 
in his arms, aa he had fondly, surely, expected. 
It now looked as if she never would be. 

Again reviewing his mischances, the brutal 
ruffiaji heaved what might have been intended 
for a sigh. It came from the bottom of his 
brawn chest, resembling the snort of & , bear. 
For all this it expressed a passion, so strong, so 
profoundly felt, that he would have risked every- 
thing — the plunder late acquired — even life itself 
— ^to gratify it. 

Where were Quantrell and Bosley ? He could 
not tell, or think. Quantrell should have been. 
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able to find his way back to the rendezvous. 
If not Bosley would ; being an older member of 
the band, and better acquainted with their 
" stamping ground." 

Had Quantrell, alias Darke, turned traitor to 
them, and was keeping the captives for himself? 
Had he taken them in some other direction, 
Bosley being bribed to assist him ? He had 
money enough for this, and it might be, that, 
parting with the rude robber fraternity, he had 
made up his mind* to give hig old comrades 
the slip. 

Or was Darke dead, Clancy having killed him? 
And Bosley, too — the captives at the same time 
rescued, and restored to their home ? 

This was Borlasse*s original conjecture, again 
repeated. But now, with more belief in its being 
the correct one. For now, he knew that Clancy 
had deceived him, the mulatto more. The 
cimning shown by the latter in effecting hia 
escape, was evidence that his whole story was. 
a lie. 

Borlasse chafed at the cheat he felt certain 
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had been practised upon him. GrowKng like a 
grizzly bear, he strode through the tents, calling 
upon his comrades to make ready for instant 
departure from the place. 

He proposed going back across the upper 
plain, and if need be, on to the valley of the 
San Saba. The object, to find Quantrell, Bosley, 
and the captives. 

A proposition to which his fellow freebooters 
would not listen. What cared they for Phil 
Quantrell ? And what for Bill Bosley ? As for 
the petticoats they'd find plenty of such in San 
Antone, whither they were all bound. They 
had now the wherewithal to get sweethearts at 
will, without stealing them ; and what was the 
use of going after a couple of dainty damsels 
that were unwilling? They couldn't all have 
them anyhow ; and didn't see why they should 
risk their necks for any two men in particular. 
For to go back over the upper plain would be 
doing this. The escaped prisoner would be sure 
to reach the settlement, and bring the d — d 
settlers upon them. They might meet these on 
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the way, and find them too strong ? They might 
lose not only the cash they had succeeded in 
securing, but their lives into the bargain ? 

Even at that moment, they might be in danger? 
The mulatto, mounted as he was, would soon 
reach the settlement, and bring back the out- 
raged colonists, quickened to pursuit by the 
outrage perpetrated upon them. 

Therefore, with unanimous voice, the robbers 
pronounced for at once striking tents, and making 
for San Antonio. 

And instead of going across the upper plain, 
and through the San Saba bottom, to keep 
down the creek, and on by the valley of the 
Colorado. 

To combat this course of action, Borlasse had 
to use all his authority as chief, with such rough 
eloquence as he could command. 

" Boys," he said, " it'll be the same in the end. 
We'll get safe enough to San Antone, and have 
our spree out when we get there. But thar kin 
be no danger about our proceedin' 'cross the 
upper plain. We needn't, if you say no, keep on 
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as far as the San Saba. I reckon we'll meet 
Phil QuaDtreU somewhere hefore we get that 
far. If we don't, then let him look out for 
hisself. But we ought to remember that he's 
been with us and air one o' us. It ain't right to 
give him up without makin' a effort to find him. 
All I ask o' ye is to go back over the plain till we 
come to the big tree. If we don't meet him by 
the time we get there, then we can strike for the 
Colorado, without going any nearer the San Saba. 
Not far from the tree, as you all know, we planted 
a, sapling in the ground. I'm curious to see if 't be 
there still, and if it's growin'. Besides, I've got 
an idea that well find the nigger near it, whether 
it be livin' or dead. If we should, there'll be an 
opportunity to pimish him for what he's done, 
and give the ghost of Femand here some dumce 
o' sleepin'. Any way, we must, if possible, pre- 
vent the mulatto from gettin' to the mis.sion, or 
it Tl make things ugly for us after. I reckon 
ye can all see that T 

They all could, and did. None of them cared 
any great deal as to what became of Phil Quan- 
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trell and his captives, and as little about the 
after-fate of Charles Clancy. They were equally 
indifferent about avenging the death of their 
comrade. They were even about to go off with- 
out giving burial to his body ! 

But the words of Borlasse sounded very dif- 
ferently when he talked to them of their own 
safety. They all saw the danger of their escaped 
prisoner getting into communication with the 
colonists. He must, if possible, be recaptured. 

Influenced by this idea, they no longer op- 
posed the wishes of their leader ; but gave quick 
consent to them. 

A hunied breakfast, with a big drink to wash 
it down, was the prelude to their departure. 

Then their animals were caught, caparisoned, 
and again laden with the silver ; this no longer 
in barrels, but stowed away in saddle-bags, 
bullet-pouches, and pockets. 

When all was ready, they sprang into their 
saddles, aad rode off, just as day was dawning 
upon the valley. 

The tents were left standing, in one of them 
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the dead body of the half-blood, still unburied,, 
lying in its gore 1 

As they entered the gorge, and commenced as- 
cending towards the superior plain, the wild 
turkeys again gave out their sonorous notes — ^now 
with no human ear to hear them ! 



CHAPTER XXI. 

STRIKING FOR THE TREE. 

After reaching the table plain, and before they 
had set their faces to cross it, the desperadoes 
drcTjT up. 

It was a pause for a fresh parley between the 
men and their chief. They were again mutinous; 
and instead of keeping straight on, expressed their 
desire to take a diflFerent direction. Their doubts 
about the prudence of crossing the plain had 
returned in fuller force. 

This dissidence was the cause of their halting, 
till the point should be settled. All, or most of 
them, were now dead against the plan laid before 
them by their leader. 

Partially recovered from the effects of their 
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tLroo^gti lie r«iai!d':iL of ovia:;craizi£d uiscv^a. 
Thej kncTP- d:»er^ was «Ianger m what they had 
fceen 'ioing: and ri'irr.g itraighc back to the scene 
of their crime 'Hi hoc look like taking proper 
precaatioBii to et^^i-ape its cijDaec[iience& Why, 
then, Tshonld th-rv l; j that wav, when another and 
Tiafer was open to them ? By taming to the left, 
and proceeding djwn the Colorado, there would 
be no likelihr*od of encountering anyone, mndi 
les3 a party of pursuers. And as they had now 
got all they wanted — cash enough to give them 
the grandest spree they had ever entered on — 
why not at once make for San Antone, and see 
it out, without further anxiety or trouble ? 

To the pleasant programme there was one who 
would not accede, or even listen — ^this one, their 
cliief 

Borlasse was not satisfied to let things end 
that way. Mad about money as any of his men, 
and glad as they at having gotten it, he was still 
inoro mad at Jessie Armstrong having escaped 
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Lim, and determined, if possible, to have lier 
back. He would risk anything for that. 

On this account did he oppose the wishes of 
his followers, with all the warmth of his anger 
And eloquence. 

When other arguments had been used, all 
proving idle, he said — 

" Well, boys, you may have your own way, as 
you seem bent upon it. But if ye do, all I've 
got to say is, that way will be likely to get your 
necks into the noose of a rope — every one of 
them." 

" How ?" was the unanimous interrogatory. 

"How! Ye must be a set 0' blind boobies, if ye 
don't see how. You all know the nigger's gone 
off, and will be sure to make his way to the 
settlements. Belike, he'll put straight for the San 
Saba Mission lot. Whether there or elsewhere, 
he's sure to tell all about us, and our doings, the 
which he knows too well. What then ? Can a 
man of ye afterwards show his face any wher^ 
within the borders of civilisation, without bein' in- 
stantly tuk up ? Now what do ye all think of it ?" 

15—2 
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To this question the robbers could make no- 
reply. It came ujx)!! them with a quick shock 
of surprise, being a forecast of the futur^ ^tey 
had not hitherto contemplated, or dreamt ot 
They only answered interrogatively, one sa3ring, 

" What would you have us do T 

" Go back over the plain," was the rejoinder of 
Borlasse. " LeastAvise, as far as the tree ; and 
from there we can deviate to the place whar we 
put Mr. Charley Clancy in the prairie stocks. If 
we find him still there, then it'll be all right ; for 
we'll be sure o* findin' the yellow fellar along^ 
with him. If both be gone, I^m agreeable to 
our going that way no farther, but making tracks 
in any other direction as seem best; and the 
sooner we start in some other direction, the safer 
for us. If Quantrell and Bosley, with the girls, 
don't turn up meantime, we'll have to let them 
slide. For if that Charley Clancy's escaped, then 
I can tell you we've got to look out for squalls. 
IVe had to do with him of old, as some o' ye 

know. I only feel now what a d d fool IVe 

been for the frolic of half-buryin' him in the 
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ground, instead of puttin* him clear under, head 
and all, when we were about it. He mayqnt be 
alive by this; and if not, so much the better. 
Then there's only the yellow-skin to fear, an 
him we may again get hold o', if we go back that 
way, and quick enough. Now ?" 

Borlasse's reasoning had its effect on his fel- 
low-robbers, most of them assenting to what 
he said. 

It was now clear to all the mistake they 
had made in capturing Clancy and his follower, 
or rather in allowing the mulatto to get 
off again. Tliey should either have given the 
two men a wide berth and let them alone — 
which, disguised as Indians, they could have 
done — or, after encountering them, they should 
have put it beyond their power to tell tales. 

Thus reasoned they, under the belief that their 
incognito was still safe, and that the mulatto 
tdone knew of their masquerading. 

Things wore a serious aspect. Their escaped 
prisoner, though he might be a slave, was evi- 
dently no common man. The mode of his es- 
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cape, with the bleeding corpse left behind, bespoke- 
courage, cleverness, and resolution ; qualities that 
would not only ensure the finding his way out 
of the wilderness, but enable him, after reaching^ 
the settlements, to raise a strong hue-and-cry 
against them. 

The more the outlaws reflected upon these 
things, the more apprehensive they became ; some 
already wishing themselves on the Southern side 
of the Rio Grande, despite the attractions of San. 
Antone. 

Again came the interrogatory, what they had 
best do. And again their chief made answer, 
pointing out his old plan of action in more 
detail, but now without the need of any syllo* 
gism to support it. 

" Comrades," he said, " ye see that we're in a 
bit of a fix, — all o' us alike. And tharfor let's all 
work thegether to get out of it. Like as not the 
yellow skin is within less than ten miles of 
where we're here sittin' in our saddles. My 
conjectur is that he'd first go to where we left 
Clancy. If so 'twould take him some time to» 
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find the place — more especially in the night 
time. As ye know he wasn't there hisself ; only 
at the lone tree. And no doubt he'll strike first 
for that; which he mayn't find so soon or so 
easy. Whar we planted Clancy air nigh two 
mile beyond, and to the mulatto that'll be all 
gropin'. The hound may gie him a help, and 
from what we seed o' that animal, more'n likely 
it will. Still, it'll take a goodish while for 'em 
to get sight o' Clancy's cocoa-nut, whether the 
coyotes hev had their teeth in it or not. And 
then there'd be the diggin' o' him out, if alive 
and worth diggin' out ; and any way, the nigger 
'11 hev to come back by the tree, or get stuck at 
the big gulch that crosses the plain beyond. 
Seein' as he couldn't a left the camp much afore 
momin', and takin' his other difiiculties into the 
account, I reckon there'll still be a chance o* 
catchin' up with him. By ridin' straight on to 
the tree we may thar intercept him. Boys! that's 
the best we can do for our own salvation. I needn't 
repeat that things look ugly, an' if we don't take 
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some steps they'll soon look a Jaxned sight uglier. 
Shall we strike for the tree ?" 

A unanimous answer in the affirmative. 

" Then let's ride quick. If we intend catchin' 
up with yellow skin, thar ain t a second's time 
to be spared. By overtakin' him itTl be all 
right yet. If we don't, there'll be no goin' on 
by the Colorado. No, by the Eternal G — d • 
The sooner we put for some crossin' on the Rio 
Grande, the safer for the necks of all o* us !" 

Assent to the. words spoken, prompt, unani- 
mous, decisive. After which the desperadoes, 
turning to tlie lone tree, dimly visible in the 
distance, started ofl' towards it with fear on 
their faces, and not much hope in their hearts. 

One and all, their souls stained with crime, 
and their consciences guilt-laden, were oppressed 
with a prescience of evil. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

THE AVENGERS, EN ROUTE. 

At the same hour, almost the same minute, when 
Borlasse and his mounted freebooters were climb- 
ing up from a creek of the Colorado, another 
party of horsemen was ascending out of the val- 
ley of the San Saba, their intent also to reach 
the upland plain. And when they had reached 
it, they, too, paused upon its edge; showing a 
troop of over thirty in number. 

These were not thieves, but honest men; 
being the party of pursuers from the San Saba 
settlement, under the leadership of the young 
planter, Dupre, with the hunters Woodley and 
Hawkins acting as its guides. 

Almost simultaneously did both troops arrive 
on the plateau edge ; at the same time making 
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night's revelry, their heads had become clearer, 
while their courage was proportionately weakened 
through the reaction of overstrained nerves. 
They knew there was danger in what they had 
been doing; aud riding straight back to the scene 
of their crime did not look like taking proper 
precautions to escape its consequences. Why, 
then, should they go that way, when another and 
safer was open to them ? By turning to the left, 
and proceeding down the Colorado, there would 
be no likelihood of encountering anyone, much 
less a party of pursuers. And as they had now 
got all they wanted — cash enough to give them 
the grandest spree they had ever entered on — 
why not at once make for San Antone, and see 
it* out, without further anxiety or trouble ? 

To the pleasant programme there was one who 
would not accede, or even listen — ^this one, their 
chief 

Borlasse was not satisfied to let things end 
that way. Mad about money as any of his men, 
and glad as they at having gotten it, he was still 
more mad at Jessie Armstrong having escaped 
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Lim, and determined, if possible, to have her 
•back. He would risk anything for that. 

On this account did he oppose the wishes of 
liis followers, with all the warmth of his anger . 
^nd eloquence. 

When other arguments had been used, all 
proving idle, he said — 

" Well, boys, you may have your own way, as 
you seem bent upon it. But if ye do, all I've 
got to say is, that way will be likely to get your 
necks into the noose of a rope — every one of 
them." 

" How ?" was the unanimous interrogatory. 

" How ! Ye must be a set o' blind boobies, if ye 
don't see how. You all know the nigger's gone 
off, and will be sure to make his way to the 
settlements. Belike, he'll put straight for the San 
Saba Mission lot. Whether there or elsewhere, 
he's sure to tell all about us, and our doings, the 
which he knows too well. What then ? Can a 
man of ye afterwards show his face any wher^ 
within the borders of civilisation, without bein' in- 
stantly tuk up ? Now what do ye all think of it ?" 

15—2 
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To this question the robbers could make no 
reply. It came upon them with a quick shock 
of surprise, being a forecast of the futur^, iihey 
had not hitherto contemplated, or dreamt ot 
They only answered interrogatively, one saying, 

" What would you have us do ?" 

" Go back over the plain," was the rejoinder of 
Borlasse. "Leastwise, as far as the tree; and 
from there we can deviate to the place whar we 
put Mr. Charley Clancy in the prairie stocks. If 
we find him still there, then it'll be all right ; for 
we'll be sure o' findin' the yellow fellar along^ 
with him. If both be gone, I^m agreeable to 
our going that way no farther, but making tracks 
in any other direction as seem best; and the 
sooner we start in some other direction, the safer 
for us. If Quantrell and Bosley, with the girls, 
don't turn up meantime, we'll have to let thena 
slide. For if that Charley Clancy's escaped, then 
I can tell you we've got to look out for squalls. 
I've had to do with him of old, as some o' ye^ 

know. I only feel now what a d d fool I've 

been for the frolic of half-buryin' him in the 
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ground, instead of puttin* him clear under, head 
and all, when we were about it. He mayent be 
alive by this; and if not, so much the better. 
Then there^s only the yellow-skin to fear, an 
him we may again get hold o', if we go back that 
way, and quick enough. Now V 

Borlasse's reasoning had its eflFect on his fel- 
low-robbers, most of them assenting to what 
he said. 

It was now clear to all the mistake they 
had made in capturing Clancy and his follower, 
or rather in allowing the mulatto to get 
off again. They should either have given the 
two men a wide berth and let them alone — 
which, disguised as Indians, they could have 
done — or, after encountering them, they should 
have put it beyond their power to tell tales. 

Thus reasoned they, under the belief that their 
incognito was stiU safe, and that the mulatto 
•alone knew of their masquerading. 

Things wore a serious aspect. Their escaped 
prisoner, though he might be a slave, was evi- 
dently no common man. The mode of his es- 
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cape, with the bleeding corpse left behind, bespoke- 
courage, cleverness, and resolution ; qualities that 
would not only ensure the finding his way out 
of the wilderness, but enable him, after reaching 
the settlements, to raise a strong hue-and-cry- 
against them. 

The more the outlaws reflected upon these- 
things, the more apprehensive they became ; some- 
already wishing themselves on the Southern side- 
of the Rio Grande, despite the attractions of San. 
Antone. 

Again came the interrogatory, what they had 
best do. And again their chief made answer, 
pointing out his old plan of action in more 
detail, but now without the need of any syllo* 
gism to support it. 

" Comrades," he said, " ye see that we're in a 
bit of a fix, — all o' us alike. And tharfor let's all 
work thegether to get out of it. Like as not the^ 
yellow skin is within less than ten miles of 
where we're here sittin' in our saddles. My 
conjectur is that he'd first go to where we left 
Clancy. If so 'twould take him some time to. 
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find the place — more especially in the night 
time. As ye know he wasn't there hisself ; only 
at the lone tree. And no doubt he'll strike first 
for that; which he mayn't find so soon or so 
easy. Whar we planted Clancy air nigh two 
mile beyond, and to the mulatto thatll be all 
gropin*. The hound may gie him a help, and 
% from what we seed 0' that animal, more'n likely 
it will. Still, it'll take a goodish while for 'em 
to get sight 0' Clancy's cocoa-nut, whether the 
coyotes hev had their teeth in it or not. And 
then there'd be the diggin' 0' him out, if alive 
and worth diggin' out ; and any way, the nigger 
'11 hev to come back by the tree, or get stuck at 
the big gulch that crosses the plain beyond. 
Seein' as he couldn't a left the camp much afore 
momin', and takin' his other difiiculties into the 
account, I reckon there'll still be a chance o' 
catchin' up with him. By ridin' straight on to 
the tree we may thar intercept him. Boys! that's 
the best we can do for our own salvation. I needn't 
repeat that things look ugly, an' if we don't take 
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some steps they'll soon look a darned sight uglier. 
Shall we strike for the tree ?" 

A unanimous answer in the affirmative. 

" Then let's ride quick. If we intend catchin' 
up with yellow skin, thar ain't a second's time 
to be spared. By overtakin' him it'll be all 
right yet. If we don't, there'll be n(5 goin' on 
by the Colorado. No, by the Eternal G — d 1 
The sooner we put for some crossin' on the Rio 
Grande, the safer for the necks of all o' us !" 

Assent to the. words spoken, prompt, unani- 
mous, decisive. After which the desperadoes, 
turning to the lone tree, dimly visible in the 
distance, started oflF towards it with fear on 
their faces, and not much hope in their hearts. 

One and all, their souls stained with crime, 
and their consciences guilt-laden, were oppressed 
with a prescience of evil. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

THE AVENGERS, EN ROUTE. 

At the same hour, almost the same minute, when 
Borlasse and his mounted freebooters were climb- 
ing up from a creek of the Colorado, another 
party of horsemen was ascending out of the val- 
ley of the San Saba, their intent also to reach 
the upland plain. And when they had reached 
it, they, too, paused upon its edge; showing a 
troop of over thirty in number. 

These were not thieves, but honest men; 
being the party of pursuers from the San Saba 
settlement, under the leadership of the young 
planter, Dupre, with the hunters Woodley and 
Hawkins acting as its guides. 

Almost simultaneously did both troops arrive 
on the plateau edge ; at the same time making 
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stop. And when so halted, there were still 
twenty miles between them — twenty miles of 
dry desert, trackless and treeless, here and there 
only a scattering of cactus plants, a clump of 
thorny mezquite trees, or a stiff yucca, the 'pal- 
milla of the Mexicans, and " Spanish bayonet " 
of the Anglo-Americans. The only tree of large 
dimensions seen over the sterile expanse, was 
that already known as a landmark on the route 
to the robbers' rendezvous, towards which the 
colonist party was now proceeding. 

On reaching the desert plain, as already said, 
Dupr^ and his people made stop. Only for a 
short while, and not because they were in doubt 
iibout the direction in which they should go. 
They were not staying to take up tracks, for 
they had no need. There was one with them 
who well knew the way ; and, nolens volens, was. 
conducting them along it. 

Reluctantly or not, Bosley had turned traitor 
to his old associates ; and told his new ones all> 
not only about the burglary, but other crimes of 
which his late confederates had been guilty 
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during some three years brigandizing in South- 
western Texas. 

By his confession it came out, that several 
cases of murder and maraud upon the people of 
the frontier settlements, supposed to have been 
done by Indians, were in reality the work of 
these white freebooters, acting imder Indian dis- 
guise ; and so not only escaping detection them- 
selves, but very near embroiling the State in a. 
war with the Comanches, who had been accused 
of these crimes. 

Their tactics, though astute, were in reality 
simple enough, both as to dejsign and execution. 
They were similar to those they had just made 
use of in their descent upon the new colony; 
though it was not often they had the opportunity 
of such a grand coup as the capturing of fifty 
thousand dollars in cash. More frequently their 
booty was a few score or hundred horses, which 
they would "run" off over the Eio Grande, and 
there sell to Mexican confederates. With the pro- 
ceeds they would return to Texas, generally to 
its chief city, San Antonio, and there stay till the 
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^ gaming-tables and debauchery made it necessary 
for them to replenish their exchequers by a fresh 
stroke of horse-stealing, or aught else that turned 
up— highway robbery if need be. 

Most of these men professed the calling of the 
TTiustanger — that is, the catching of wild horses, 
breaking, and bringing them to the settlements 
for sale. There are many who thus make their 
living in Texas, and honestly too. But, with the 
band of Borlasse, this was only a blind; all of 
them being robbers of the truest type, and not a 
few red-handed murderers. 

Their principal place of rendezvous was that 
already described, on a creek emptying into the 
Colorado. To it they were in the habit of re- 
turning after an expedition of plunder; taking 
the proceeds along, and there distributing them. 
There they kept their masquerading costumes ; 
using it as a dressing-room, before making their 
appearance upon that stage, which more than once 
they had left saturated with blood. . 

All this admitted Bosley; the truth having 
been extracted by one who stood the while hold- 
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ing a pistol close to his skull. Sime Woodley it 
was who had thus forcibly confessed him. 

And when the pursuing party reached the- 
upper plain, and Bosley seemed to show reluct- 
ance about proceeding, that same pistol was again 
presented to his head, Sime saying : — 

"Bill Bosley, altho' I don't make estimat^ o' 
yur life as any more account than thet o' a cat,, 
or a cur, f r all, I s'pose it's preecious to you. 
Now, ye kin save it. But only on one con-^ 
dishun ; which be, that you take us, strait ceer- 
tain, to the place whar Jim Borlasse an his beau- 
ties air. Show sign o^ purvaricatin', or go a 
yard's lenth out o' the right track, an' — wal, I 
won't threeten to shoot ye, as I'm doin' now; but 
I promise you'll get your neck streetched on the 
nearest tree, an', if thar arn't none, I'll hang ye at 
the tail o' my horse. So take yer choice ; an ef 
ye want ter chaw any more corn, don't try to 
play treetur." 

"I've no such intention," protested the man 
thus menaced. " Indeed, no. Not a thought of 
it, Mr. Woodley. I was only studying what way 
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we should take from here. For, to tell the truth, 
tho' I've crossed this plain several times, 'twar 
always along wi' the others, and I didn't make 
note o' the direction. One thing I remember. 
After getting out a bit on the plain, theer's a tree 
comes in sight. The road leads right past that. 
The tree's about half distance towards the creek ; 
but when we get to it, I reckin I can find the 
other half easier, by some mezquite bushes that 
stand here and there. Don't disbelieve me, 
Mr. Woodley. I acknowledge I've been a bad 
'un ; but you needn't have any fear of me turn- 
in' traitor to you." 

" I've no fear of ye," rejoined the hunter, with 
a contemptuous toss of the head. " All IVe got 
to say is, that if yur story don't prove strait, 
thar'll be a crik in yur neck soon's it's diskivered 
to be crooked. So waste no more time palaverin' 
but strike out the way ye think likeliest for 
sightin* the tree spoke o'." 

The alacrity which Bosley now displayed was 
proof that he had no intention to deceive those 
he was conducting. Not likely, since he knew 
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Lis neck depended on his proving true. Not only 
Woodley, but the others were well watching 
him; all interested in the result — all of them 
feeling it an affair of their own. For although 
the only real sufferer was Dupr^ who had lost 
both slaves and fcash, his fellow-colonists were 
.angry at the outrage, and equally resolved upon 
castigating those who had committed it. The 
young planter had torn himself from the side of 
his fiancee, now restored and safe. His Creole 
blood was up ; roused by the treason of his late 
trusted steward as much, if not more, than by 
the loss of his fifty thousand doUars. Determined 
to chastise the recreant scoundrel, he was im- 
patient to keep on. 

During the night, the pursuers had been de- 
layed, groping their way along dark woodland 
paths. 

But as daylight was now around, and they 
had arrived upon the upland plain, wher0 there 
were no shadows to retard their progress, aU 
were shouting, " On !" 

The only cause of delay, was in discovering 
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the right trail — that taken by the retreating' 
robbers. 

But soon they were upon it. Bosley struck 
straight out into the plain, at first going by 
guess. Woodley and Hawkins could have helped 
him, but for the ground being trampled over by 
the tracks of mustangs, a drove of which had 
passed that way the day before ; going at a head- 
long gallop, as the two hunters could tell. Trans- 
versely was the trail of the retreating freebooters, 
which they could also see, but so ' confused as to 
take up too much time in the lifting. They pre- 
ferred leaving it alone, and looking out for the 
tree of which Bosley had admonished. 

It was not long before their eyes became grati- 
fied with the sight of it, standing solitary, afar 
off*, against the line of the horizon. It appeared 
to be upon the summit of a swell, that rose above 
the general level of the plain. 

Simeon Woodley was the first to discover it. 
On sighting it, he cried out, addressing himself 
to the whole cavalcade, 

" Thar it air, fellurs, an' no mistake. Tharfor 
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I reck'n the skunk's been tellin' us the truth. 
Sure as a gun air iron, yonner stick o' branchin^ 
timmer air the beekun that's guided Borlasse an' 
his beauties. Ef my recolleckshun sarve me 
right, I've heern o' that finger-post afore ; and I 
guess I know pretty near the place whar it points 
to. Le's go right on to it, and then we'll see 
what furrer progress kin be made. I guess thar 
won't be no great defeequilty, as beyont. Bill 
Bosley says he's better ackwented wi' the way. 
Anyhow, le^s strike for the tree, an' as thar's no 
need any longer duckin' our heads to diskiver a 
trail, we kin make a leettle better time. We 
need to. For ef we don't, them berr'ls o' silver 
may get scattered, an' 'twon't be so dodrotted qqzj 
to rekiver 'em. Besides, we moutn't be able to 
gie punishment to the scoundrels as carried 'em 
off. But, boys, that ain't all," and here Sime's 
voice rose to a higher pitch, at the same time 
assuming a more serious and solemn tone. "Thar's 
somethin' else to be thought o' ; somethin' o' more 
importance than eyther stolen silver or the pun- 
ishment 0' them as hev stole it. Thar's a man's 
VOL. m. 16 
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life in danger ; one thet's dear to me, as I reck'n 
he would be to all o* ye, ef ye knew him as I do. 
Ye heerd what the ole kumel sayed whiles we 
war startin'; that, cost wliat it mout, Charley 
Clancy war to be saved /" 

As the backwoodsman, in his rough way, re- 
peated the words of Colonel Armstrong, they 
were hailed, as before, by a burst of enthusiasm. 
All on the ground gave echo: that, if living, 
Clancy should be rescued, and if dead revenged. 

"All right, kumrades!" cried Woodley. "I 
see you're in aimest, and thar won't be no sech 
word as fail. As to them we're arter, I reck'n 

we'll soon git sight on 'em, and then . But 

come ; we must drop dawdlin' hyar. Time's pree- 
shus; so gie the prod to yer critters, and le's 
strike decreet for yonner tree !" 

So speaking, the hunter led off, the others fol- 
lowing, as if his proposal were a command not 
to be disobeyed. 




CHAPTER XXIII 

BESIDE THE FALLEN FOE. 

To return to Charles Clancy, left beside the body 
of his fallen foe. 

He does not design to tarry long there. 

The companionship of the dead is ever painful 
even when an enemy. With no one near, it may 
be appalling. 

Something of this creeps over Clancy's spirit as 
he stands regarding the corpse. For he has now 
no passion to sustain him — not even anger. His 
vow is fulfilled — his vengeance satisfied; and 
his heart left free to throb with the gentler pul- 
sations of humanity, as is its wont. 

A shudder passes through his frame as he 
gazes upon Darke*s features — scowling even in 
death. In spite of their sinister aspect, he feels 

16—2 
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sad while contemplating them. He wishes it 
had been otherwise, and that the terrible retribu- 
tion had been spared him. But it could not. It 
has been forced upon him ; and let that be the end 
of it. 

With this reflection justifying himself, he 
turns his back upon the corpse, calling Brasfort 
away from it. The dog still exhibits hostility to 
the dead man, and would mutilate his body, if 
permitted. The savage canine instinct has no 
generous impulse to appease it, and only yields 
to stern words and gestures of menace. 

Clancy mounts his horse, intending to pro- 
ceed in search of Jupiter. 

But before he can part from the spot, he sees 
some one advancing towards him, who must be 
the mulatto. 

.The individual approaching is on foot. This 
assists Clancy in his surmises, while the gait 
helps to the identification of Jupiter. 

It is he, and his story, though scarce needing 
it, is soon told. 

He had been following the chase, afoot. 
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The clear moonlight had enabled him to do 
this, as also the pace, necessarily slow, from 
Clancy having waited for the hound to do its 
work. Jupiter had lost sight of his master after 
Darke came in view, and commenced that straight 
run leading on to the rock. 

Though neither pursued nor pursuer was any 
Jonger visible, the mulatto had continued tra- 
velling towards the point where they had dis- 
appeared. 

But, while thus uncertainly advancing, he 
heard sounds that better directed him — shots- 
Making note of the quarter whence they seemed 
to come, he had renewed his bearings, and with 
all haste kept on. He knew that where the 
shots had been heard he would find a dead body. 
It might be that of his master, or his master's 
enemy. He could not know which ; but he had 
his hopes, based upon that which gave him con- 
fidence. The last shot he heard had the sharp 
•crack of a rifle ! 

Without this, he would have been equally con- 
fident of the result. 



V 
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His master s words, spoken at parting, had so 
inspired him. 

He had taken note of Clancy's strength and 
determination. There was something in the air, 
a speaking electricity, that told him the child 
of God would triumph, and he of the Devil be 
discomfited. 

As through the morning haze he beheld a 
horseman, he knew it was Charles Clancy. And^ 
by his seat in the saddle, he could tell his 
young master was triumphant ; and that he had 
completed the purpose for which he had so de- 
terminedly started off. 

A very few seconds suffice for Jupiter's ex* 
planation. 

For Clancy none is needed. His tale is told 
without words ; by that gory corpse seen stretched 
along the sward. 

Jupiter, seeing it, glides up, and stands over^ 
gazing down upon it. 

Some strange reflections the spectacle must 
surely afford him ? As he looks upon the stiff, 
out-stretched arms, lying helpless along the grass;. 
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the hands, with fingers curving like claws, now 
nerveless ; he may be thinking how these once 
clutched a cowhide, that cut into his own back, 
and there left weals stiU painfully discernible ! 

But he says nothing; and in silence waits, 
till his master summons him away. 

For a time the two stay under the shadow of 
the rock, deliberating what to do. It is but a 
question as to their mode of making journey* 
Jupiter is afoot, and will have to travel as a 
pedestrian, thus retarding both. No ! 

Something seen has called forth the negative. 

It is a riderless horse, galloping over the 
plain. He is not going in any direct course, 
but careering about in circles or spiral curves, 
the rock appearing to be the pivot. They can 
see that he carries both saddle and bridle, the 
latter trailing. 

There is no mystery either about the ani- 
mal's presence or its actions. Clancy knows that 
the empty saddle has lately been occupied by 
him who lies dead. 

His only thought is how to get possession of 
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the steed, and make it available for mounting the 
mulatto. 

This purpose is followed by immediate action ; 
which ended in the capture of the riderless 
horse. 

Easily enough is the creature taken. Not 
accustomed to be alone, after a turn or two upon 
the open plain, it trots back to the spot where 
it has lost its rider ; there delivering itself up to 
him who had lightened it of its load. 

And soon another is upon its back — a 
Tieavier weight, for the runaway slave was a 
larger man than his former master, and freedom 
has increased his corpulence. 

Clancy, conscious his task is ended, now only 
thinks of making way to the mission. But 
not with incautious haste. Too much of this 
has he already reason to repent. And there is 
still probable peril to be encountered. Jupiter's 
escape from the desperadoes is not likely to be 
without results. They may come after^ in 
hopes of re-capturing him. And they would 
come that way, in the belief that he will in 
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all likelihood make back for the place where his 
master has been left. 

This is the spot now to be avoided. Where 
is it? 

Clancy casts his eyes inquiringly over the plain. 
His chase after Darke has carried him several 
miles, during which he has taken no note of the 
direction. The determination to overtake his 
enemy, before again losing sight of him, blinded 
him to all else. Where then is that spot, so 
long his place of torture ? 

The position he occupies is favourable for 
observation. The rock itself rests upon the 
summit of a ridge — the "divide " between the two 
great rivers — this trending for many miles, lon- 
gitudinally, with a sharply defined crest that 
resembles the combing of a sea- wave. It is 
one of those formations, in French trapper 
phraseology called cdteau de prairie. 

On each side the surface slopes gently down, 
till it reaches the general level, the whole emi- 
nence having a breadth of some two or three 
miles. 
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Clancy commands a view of the plain on 
both sides of it as far as vision can extend. The 
sun's position in the sky gives him a clue to the 
points of the compass, as also the direction in 
which lie the two rivers. 

As he continues attentively to interrogate the 
surrounding scene, an object comes under hia 
glance, at once fixing it. 

It is a tree, tall, and of peculiar shape, that 
stands upon the crest of the ridge, just within 
sighting distance of the rock. He thinks he 
remembers it. So thinks Jupiter; and, gazing 
at it, both become sure. 

It is the same that guided the freebooters, 
returning laden with their spoiL 

Later, it has similarly served the mulatto, on 
his retreat from the robbers' den. 

Clancy can now determine the place where 
he had been planted. It is on the opposite 
side of the tree, from where they now axe — 
it may be two miles. In his chase after 
Darke he had passed that solitary landmark 
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without seeing it ; and Jupiter gKding after, had 
done the same. 

Continuing his survey, Clancy makes himself 
yet more familiar with the topography of the 
plain; sees the direction he ought to take, as 
also that to be shunned. 

Unfortunately, they are the same. To strike 
for the tree will put him on the trail leading 
to the San Saba. But it may also bring him 
in contact with the desperadoes, should they be 
coming back that way. 

If he should again get into their hands, he 
can have no doubt as to the result. To him, 
as also to his faithful follower, certain death, and 
no doubt also cruel torture. 

Such a catastrophe is not only still possible, 
but probable, should they attempt retumiDg 
upon the trail. It is now broad daylight, and 
a horseman traversing that treeless expanse, 
could be seen to the verge of vision. 

Clancy once more on his own splendid charger, 
needs not to have fears for himself; nor has he. 
It is again about his follower he is appre- 
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hensive ; for Jupiter, though mounted better 
than before, would still run the risk of being 
re-taken. 

Under the circumstances, circumspection is 
necessary ; and the utmost caution called for. 

How are they to act ? Clancy can tell the 
direction in which lies the San Saba. The as- 
cending sun gives the clue to this. They may 
strike straight for the river, but not for the 
gorge going down to the bottom. No matter for 
this. Once on the bluff they can keep along 
it, tiU they come to the sloping descent. 

Even then the freebooters may descry them 
from afar, and riding rapidly, intercept them 
before they can reach the ravine. In this 
course there will be a risk. It seems too dan- 
gerous to be attempted. 

One other is open — ^to keep all day under cover, 
and at night continue their journey. 

This can be done with fair prospect of safety. 
The boulder, big as a house or hay-stack, rises to 
the height of twenty feet, extending twice that 
horizontally. Not only a single horseman, or 
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two, but a whole troop could be screened behind 
it. Clancy sees that they can stay there without 
any risk of being observed, taking the ordinary 
precautions to keep on the lee side of danger. 

And now there is no great reason for 
his hurrying on to the San Saba settlement. 
Before, he had his fears, even the worst. When 
Borlasse hissed those harsh words into his ear, 
he did not know that they were untrue. He 
could not. Darke might have ridden back into 
the river bottom, met Borlasse and the band, 
pursued Woodley, and re-taken the captives. 
Or even, had these succeeded in safely reaching 
the mission, what might they have found there ? 
The whole body of the colonists massacred ? The 
desperadoes were capable of doing this. Their 
behaviour to himself was proof of it. Helen 
Armstrong might return to stand, with heart 
torn, beside a dead father, as he Clancy had 
done, over the grave of a murdered mother ? 

These thoughts had troubled him while stand- 
ing interred to the neck, buried alive, as he then 
believed himself to be. 
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He is no longer a prey to such terrible prog- 
nostications. Jupiter has dispelled them, by 
knowledge acquired during his short period of 
captivity ; and Clancy now knows that Colonel 
Armstrong is stUl alive; feeling equally sure 
that his daughters have rejoined him. 

He longs to be there too, and have a share in 
the general joy. How pleasant it will be ijo 
take departure from that spot, leaving dark 
death behind, and set his face towards bright 
life, — ^the brightest and sweetest that ever met 
man! For Helen Armstrong, with open arms, 
will be waiting to receive and welcome him. 
The long night of their sorrowing has passed. 
The mom of their joy is to come, and soon — its 
daylight is already dawning. A short journey 
to be made, and he will stand by the side of 
his beloved, his betrothed ; once more enfold her 
in his arms ; once more exchange love speeches, 
kisses sweeter still — ah ! 

His rapture is interrupted ; the bright dream 
becoming suddenly shadowed as when a cloud 
drifts across the disc of the sun. And it is the sun 
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that does it — the reflection of its light from 
something seen fax oflf upon the plain. The 
retui-ning rays flash back not from a single point, 
but several, these appearing separate yet close 
to each other. 

Experienced in prairie signs, Clancy has no 
difficulty in reading this. The glancing corus- 
cations are the glint of gun barrels, pistol 
butts, bowie-knives, belts, and stirrups. Against 
A dark background they shine conspicuously; 
this soon becoming distinguishable as a body of 
mounted men. 

They are coming from the side of the Colo- 
rado; though it needs not the direction to 
identify them. Soon as setting eyes upon the 
troop, Clancy is convinced of its character. 

Beyond doubt the desperadoes ! 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

FRIENDS AND FOES. 

Some paces apart from the rock, Claney is 
seated in his saddle, the mulatto, also mounted, 
alongside of him. They have been on horseback 
during their cogitation, as to what course they 
should take. Soon as seeing the far-off cohort, 
and recognizing it as the robber-band, Clancy 
draws his horse behind the boulder, directing 
Jupiter to do the same. 

Thus screened, they can see the approaching 
party, without being themselves seen. 

Is it approaching ? 

This is the question to be determined, and at 
once. For if so, their only chance for safety 
will be in the swiftness of their horses ; since 
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the rock can only conceal them till the robbers 
get up to it. 

For better concealment they dismount, Jupi- 
ter holding the horses, while Clancy fixes his 
eyes upon the moving band ; taking care that as 
much of his head, as must needs be shown, shall 
appear but a projecting part of the boulder. 
A blanket, hastily snatched from Darke's saddle- 
croup, enables him thus to simulate. 

Only for a short while is he in doubt about 
the direction in which the horsemen are pro- 
ceeding. 

They are not riding towards the rock, but in 
a direct line for the ridge — ^at right angles, as if 
intending to cross it. They appear to be head- 
ing straight for the tree, no doubt, afterwards to 
go on to the place, he, Clancy, has such reason 
to remember. 

He breathes freely. Unless something should 
cause them to deflect from their line of march, he 
need be under no immediate apprehension. But 
he cannot help reflecting, on what would have 
been his fate, if still in the prairie stocks ! 

VOL. in. 17 
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That he is not there is something for which 
to be thankf uL 

While congratulating himself, he for a moment 
removes his glance from the desperadoes, direct- 
ing it to the opposite side — that towards the San 
Saba. As he does so, there comes a flash across 
his face, and a glittering in his eyes, for a time 
oh*^.curing his vision. 

When it becomes clear again, he sees what 
draws from him an ejaculation of joy, his com- 
panion giving quick echo to it. 

Another party is upon the plain, also horsemen. 
They are advancing towards the ridge, in a 
direction diametrically opposite to that followed 
by the freebooters. 

The two troops are about equidistant from 
the crest, the tree being evidently the beacon- 
point of both. The swell between hinders them 
from seeing one another; whilfi Clancy, from his 
commanding position, has a full view of both. 

His joyful exclamation has sprung from the 
thought, that the second party may be com- 
posed of the pursuing colonists. It is quickly 
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succeeded by another proclaiming his certainty of 
this. For at its head is one riding a horse of a 
colour not common. It is a brindled ^'clay- 
bank," with stripes resembling those upon a half- 
bred zebra. Simeon Woodley's horse has such 
markings. It must be the backwoodsman who 
heads the party approaching from the San 
Saba ! 

Both cohorts are advancing at a like rate- of 
speed — not very rapidly, their horses only kept 
at. a brisk walk But with this continued, a col- 
lision will ere long be inevitable. 

It is evident they see not one another — have 
no suspicion of their mutual proximity. 
On recovering from his sudden, but gratified, 
, surprise, Clancy perceives how things stand. A 
glance to right and left enables him to recognise 
on the one side friends, on the other foes. And 
his glance gladdAis, as he measures the strength 
of the two parties — sees, that the former is by 
far the stronger, at all events, in numbers. 

There are nearly thirty of them, while of the 
robber band he can count scarce twenty. At the 

17—2 
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same time he is aware, that most of these are 
men of no common character ; criminals without 
conscience ; outlaws rendered desperate by their 
outlawry ; fellows who will fight to the death, 
knowing that, if taken, a halter will be their 
doom. 

But among the colonists are also many brave 
men, and they are led by one of the bravest, 
Simeon Woodley. They have God, too, on their 
side ; while the brigands will be doing battle 
under the banner of the DeviL 

He has no anxiety about the result of such 
encounter. His only apprehension is, that it 
may not come off. Something may occur to 
warn the freebooters, and give them a chance to 
shun it. They will be certain to retreat, at 
sight of that enemy stronger than themselves, and 
with right upon its side. 

If the two troops would Only come near 
enough, Clancy has confidence in the superior 
speed *of the long-legged American horses. But 
as yet full two miles are between, and this 
is too much. A word of warnino: — a siofn to 
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make them suspicious — and the scoundrels may 
still escape. 

Is there anything to give that word, or show 
sign? 

Clancy looks to right, to left, between them. 
There is nothing upon the plain. 

But something above it — buzzards! There 
are two flocks, one over each band of horsemen, 
accompanying it on its march. These foul birds 
always do so, their instinct admonishing them, 
• that where there are two parties of armed men 
they may look for a collision between them. 
They even know when these are hostile, and 
preparing to spill one another^s blood ! 

Borlasse cannot fail to see those soaring over 
the colonists, while Woodley will equally ob- 
serve the flock flying above the brigands. On 
each side what will be the conjecture ? This 
is the question Clancy asks of himself. 

Borlasse will suppose the birds, flying afar, 
to be above the head of the man he has left in his 
prairie stocks. On his side, Woodley may have 
a fancy — at the same time a fear — that those he 
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sees are about to descend upon a dead body — ^ 
that of his old comrade, Clancy himself. And 
there may be two, for the backwoodsman will 
take Jupiter into account. 

It is just as Clancy conjectures. Woodley, 
from one side, observes a flock of vultures, dis- 
tinct from that circling over his own head. 
Borlasse, from the opposite, observes another 
flock, having no connection with those wheeling 
above his. Both interpret the sign as too 
insignificant to cause them any apprehension; 
and each moves on at the head of his following, 
without halt or hesitation. 

" Thank the Lord !" says Clancy, relieved from 
all further fear. " They 9fnu8t meet now V 
* * « « « 

Less than a mile now between the two hostile 
bands ; yet unseen by each other. 

With heart audibly beating, Clancy keeps his 
eyes on both, the mulatto sharing his emotion. 
But while silently observing their mutual ap- 
proach, the son of the Irish soldier has no inten- 
tion to be an idle spectator of the conflict soon to 
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ensue. On the contrary, he pants to take part in 
it ; to assist in smiting and crushing the criminal 
crew; to punish their leader for the outrage 
recently endured at his hands — ^for the misery 
that almost made him mad. 

He is prepared to start forth — Jupiter, by his 
direction, holding the horses in readiness. But 
the moment has not y^et arrived. He must not 
show himself too soon. Man or horse, appearing 
in such a place, would excite the suspicion of the 
pirates, cause them to halt, perhaps to turn, and 
ride off in retreat. 

They are not yet near enough to ensure the 
encounter. By showing himself he might give 
them a chance to shun it. This must not be ; 
and he remains behind the rock, with quick- 
beating pulse, alternately glancing from one troop 
to the other. 

Oh ! if he could whisper in Simeon Woodley's 
ear, or make sign to him! But one word or 
gesture to warn him of what is on the other 
side! 

Is there no way to communicate with his old 
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comrade, without giving alarm to the enemy ? 
Can he steal back behind the ridge, and join the 
colonists, before they are seen upon its sum- 
mit? 

He looks around, scans the ground to his rear, 
with his eye calculating its incline. 

Impossible ! To retire fi*om the rock would at 
once discover him to both bands, and to. the free- 
booters first ! 

He may not move an inch. He must wait 
for his cue ; which will be when they sight one 
another. 

Stay ! A thought strikes him — he thinks of a 
decoy. His eye rests upon the dead body of 
Darke, and runs over the Indian costume still 
covering it. Darke's horse is beside him, between 
Jupiter's legs. 

Shall he make use of the dress and the animal, 
for a time counterfeiting his now lifeless foeman ? 
The plumed coronet, with the other savage trap- 
pings, will enable him to do this. So disguised, he 
might show himself to the robber band, without 
fear of them sheering ofil 
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Shall he try the ruse ? It is a question of 
time. Will there be sufficient for him to accom- 
plish it ? 

He glances at the two troops ; again measuring 
the distance between, and taking note of their 
rate of speed. 

Too late to attempt the travestie ! He might 
be caught in the act of preparing for it. 

He abandons the idea, and falls back on his 
original design. 

Curbing his impatience, as he best can, he 
continues to watch the mutually-approaching 
parties. Neither is making rapid advance. The 
slope, growing steeper as they draw nearer the 
crest of the ridge, gives them reason for sparing 
their horses. But it cannot be long before they 
will be face to face. 

Neither marches in aiiy order. Both are 
clumped irregularly — the leaders a little ahead. 
A tortoise with neck extended would in shape 
symbolise their formation. They might be com- 
pared to two dark clouds, sailing towards one 
another through a clear sky, both highly charged 
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with hostile electricity. When they come -in 
collision, surely will the red rain fall ! 

Up the opposing slopes they continue to ad- 
vance, still unsuspicious, each of the other. The 
terrain resembles the roof of a house, pitched at 
an oblique angle. Clancy's position is that of a 
man placed upon the ridge, behind a chimney ; 
whUe the two squadrons are ascending from the 
eaves. The solitary tree represents another 
chimney, towards which they are tending. But 
before reaching it, both will abruptly discontinue 
the ascent. Clancy knows this. 

His heart bounding within his breast, his blood 
coursing hot through his veins, his pulse beating 
quicker than ever, he watches and waits — impa- 
tiently timing the crisis. 

It is very near, now. The two flocks of vultures 
have met in mid-air, and mingle their flight in 
sweeping gyrations. They seem jubilant, as if 
anticipating a speedy repast ! 

Clancy measures the moments; sees they will 
be few and short. The crowns of the horse- 
men rising against the horizon, already align with 
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the tufts of grass growing topmost upon the 
ridge. Now their brows are above it ; now their 
eyes ; they have sighted each other ! 

It is Clancy's cue. He cries out, " My horse, 
Jupe ! Mount, and follow me !" 

He grasps the bridle; vaults into the saddle; 
then like a thunderbolt, shoots out fix^m the rock, 
and on along the ridge. 

A halt, as the hostile cohorts catch sight of one 
another ; horses hurriedly pulled up ! No shout ; 
only a word of caution from their leaders, each 
calling back to his own men. Then an interval 
of profound silence, broken only by the shrill 
screaming of the horses, and the clattering of hoofs; 
this last louder, where Clancy himself gallops 
over the plain. 

Both see him now, without taking note. They 
are too intent in scanning each other. 

The scrutiny is confined to the headmost men, 
the others still mutually screened by the inter- 
posed swell of the ground. And there are still 
several hundred yards of space between them. 

But each knows the other to be an enemy; 
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and, despite the distance, the two herculean 
leaders have already recognised one another — 
Woodley, Borlasse, and Borlasse, Woodley. 

The recognition is simultaneous ; and after it 
the silence ceases. From the throat of the back- 
woodsman issues a shout, that peals afar over the 
plain. It is a cry of vengeful determination, 
quickly followed by the command to charge* 

Borlasse, too, utters a cry; but of different 
intonation. It is that of one suddenly perceiving 
danger, and preparing to flee it. 

In another instant both troops are going at full 
gallop. But not towards each other. One is 
pursuing, the other pursued. 

The robbers are in retreat I 




CHAPTER XXV, 

HAND TO HAKD, 

KiDtKG at full speed, cleaving the air, that 
whisUes past hia ears, with eyes straining for- 
ward, Clancy sees the changed attitude of the 
two squadrons. 

The conflict he expected has not come oflT. 
And it may not ? 

If it do, will he be in time to take part in it ? 
The thought of being too late gives him a 
spasm of chagrin. 

Only for a moment does he mistrust bis horse, 
— perhaps the fastest of alL 

Again recovering confidence, he presses on, 
heading in a diagonal line between pursued and 
pursuers. 

He soon sees that he is closing upon both, and 
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with equal joy, that they are nearing one anotlier. 
The short-striding mustangs are no match for the 
long-legged American horses. Ten minutes more, 
and the two breeds must become mingled ! 

As yet not a shot has been fired. The distance 
is still too great for the range of rifles, and back- 
woodsmen do not waste ammunition by idly dis- 
charging their guns. The only sounds heard are 
the strokes of two hundred hoofs, with the 
occasional neighing of a horse. 

The riders are all silent — in both troops alike — 
one in the mute eagerness of retreat, the other in 
the stem earnestness of pursuit. The time for 
clamour — for shouting and shooting — has not yet 
come. 

But both will soon begin. As Clancy sweeps 
along the oblique line, heading for the spacQ that 
separates . the two parties, he perceives this 
gradually diminishing. 

Soon after he sees puffs of smoke, and jets of 
flame projected out of them. At the same time, 
he hears shots; at first dropping and single, then 
in thick rattling fusillade. 
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Quickly the plain in front becomes shrouded 
with a dense sulphureous mist; in which dark 
forms, at intervals illumed by yellow flashes, can 
be distinguished struggling, and shouting. It 
is as if two cohorts of hostile demons had met in 
mid-air and were doing battle amid the clouds of 
heaven ! 

It is a scene to recall Paradise Lost, as painted 
by the great poet, Milton. 

Clancy does not think of this, as he reviews it 
from the outside. His only thought is to take a 
part in the strife — to give aid to the Angels, 
and do damage to the Devils, who are contending 
within. 

Another touch to his steed, and he passes 
through the thin outer strata of the smoke; 
then finds himself in the thick of the conflict. 

Shouts and confusion around him. Men on 
horseback flghting with other mounted men; 
pairs in close clutch, grappling and endeavouring 
to drag each other down; other pairs apart, 
firing pistols; some with naked blades endea* 
vouring to knife one another ! 
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Notwithstanding the confusion, he can see that 
the conflict is nearly over, and that the robbers 
have been routed. Many of them are already 
dismounted and upon their knees, crying 
" Quarter," piteously appealing for mercy — - 
begging for dear life ! 

Soon after, the strife terminates, resistance 
being no longer offered. The victors stand over 
the vanquished, most of the latter dead; those 
that still live with pistols held to their heads, or 
blades pointed at their breasts. 

ft 

Clancy has come upon the ground too late to 
have a share in the struggle. It matters not. 
The criminals have been chastised, meeting the 
pimishment due to their diabolical crimes. His 
own vengeance has been already appeased by the 
death of Richard Darke. 

He reins up, and looks around, his eye glanc- 
ing earnestly. He is searching for some one he 
does not see. 

Where is Simeon Woodley ? Has he fallen in the 
confused melde ? Has his old comrade been killed ? 

Half frantic with this new fear, he goes fast 
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over the ground, giving a glance at every group. 
Woodley is nowhere to be seen ! 

Clancy calls out his name. No answer. Again 
he shouts " Woodley !" and then " Heywood !" 

To this there is a response. The young back- 
woodsman staggers to his side, bleeding and 
blackened with powder. He is wounded, and 
badly, though not altogether disabled. 

His horse has been shot under him, or he 
would not be there. 

These are his first words on commg up to 
Clancy : — 

" Why ?" asks the latter anxiously. 

" Because Sime Woodley " 

" Ay, Woodley," impatiently interrupts the 
other. "Where is he, Heywood ?" 

" Was here a minute ago, but now " 

•' I hope nothing lias happened. Has he been 
shot, or stabbed ? Speak quick, Heywood 1" 

"No. I saw no sign of eyther. I don't 
think he's been touched, yet." 

" Yet— what then ? Where is he r 

" This minute he galloped past, chasing some 
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one. The smoke hindered me from seeing who ; 
but it was a great big fellow, big as Sime him- 
self." 

" Borlasse !" exclaims Clancy. " In what 
direction did they go T 

" They went that way," answers the young 
hunter, extending his arm outward. " Both were 
at a gallop. For God's sake, Charley Clancy, 
ride after ! Sime may stand in need of you." 

Clancy does not wait to hear the final word. 
Giving fresh impulse to his steed, he darts through 
the sulphury cloud that stiU overhangs the field 
of fight. 

As he comes into clear air, he sees two horse- 
men going off over the plain, one after the other. 
Both are men of colossal size. But it does not 
need this to tell him who they are. At a glance 
he recognises them; the pursuer as Woodley, 
the pursued as Borlasse. 

Both are upon large horses, American breed, 
strong, and able to carry them. But the brigand 
is only a little way ahead, and the backwoods- 
man is evidently gaining upon him. 
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ClaDcy perceives this with satisfaction, though 
not without some anxiety. He knows that Jim 
Borlasse is an antagonist not to be despised. 
Now about to be bayed, in desperation, he will 
fight to the bitter end. Woodley will stand in 
need of all the strength and strategy of which he 
is master. 

Clancy has confidence in him. Still, he dreads 
danger in the encounter, and the thought of it 
urges him to increased speed, in the hope of help- 
ing his old associate. 

Better mounted than either, he soon shortens 
the distance between himself and them. 

Before he can get up, the two have closed to- 
gether, and are engaged in deadly strife. 

It is no conflict apart, with a cracking of rifles 
or pistols. Not a shot is being exchanged be- 
tween them. Instead, the combatants are close 
together ; have clutched one another ; are fight- 
ing, hand to hand, with bowies ! 

It commences on horseback ; but at the first 
grip both come to the ground, dragging one 
another out of the saddle. They continue the 
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fight on foot, hewing away with their blades, as 
if each was detei-mined to hack the flesh from the 
other's bones ! 

A grand, but dread spectacle: these two 
gigantic gladiators engaged in mortal strife, 
with all their might trying to slay one an- 
other ! 

All the more terrible from the silence that ac- 
companies it. Neither speaks a word. They are 
too intent upon killing. The only sound that 
reaches Clancy's ear is their hoarse, stertorous 
soughing, as they pant to recover breath. 

A spectacle that might distress the humane 
heart ; but one that would have elicited peals of 
applause from that demoralised multitude, who 
witnessed the contest between Spartacus and his 
Dacian brother. 

Clancy has no thought of being an idle spec- 
tator. His heart beats with apprehension for the 
issue ; and with rifle cocked and ready he rides 
up, looking for a chance to send a bullet through 
the body of Borlasse. 

It is not needed. Neither gun nor pistol is to 
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give the cowp de grace to the chief of the prairie 
pirates. Before Clancy can take aim at him, the 
blade of a bowie-knife has entered between his 
ribs, splitting his heart and laying him lifeless 
along the earth 1 * 

" You, Charley Clancy !" says Sime, adding an 
ejaculation of joy at seeing his friend stiU safe. 
" Thank the Lord for it ! But who'd a thought 
o' meetin' you in the middle o' this skrimmage ? 
An' up in time to stan' by me, hed it been need^ 
cessary; which, as ye see, it wam't. Wal; for 
good intentions Sime Woodley thanks ye all the 
same. That skunk o' skunks won't trouble 
Texas no more. Ain't he a beauty, as he lies, 
thar? But come, Charley! tell me; whar hev 
yotv dropt from ? What 'bout Dick Darke ? Hev 
you seen anythin' o' him ?" 

" I have." 

" Wal ; what's happened ? Have you dud any- 
thin' to him ?" 

" The same as you have done to hvm" answers 
Clancy, pointing to the body of Borlasse. 

" Good for you ! I know'd it 'ud end that way.. 
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I say'd so to that sweet critter jest as I war 
leavin' her at the mishin." 

" You left her there, safe V 

" Wal ; I left her in her father's arums, whar I 
reckon she'll beisafe enuf ; tho' T knows o' another 
pair she'd like as well hevin' aroun' her — ^pree- 
haps a goodish grist better. But whar's Jupe T 

" He's here — somewhere upoji the field." 

" All right. That accounts for the hul party. 
Now, le's go back, and see what's chanced tp the 
rest o' Borlasse's lot. I reck'n they've been dis- 
posed o' much in a sim'lar way, and these hyur 
purairas are now cleared of a crowd o' scoundrels, 
the biggest and bloodiest as ever ranged over 
'em. Dog-goned ef they wam't !'* 

After this emphatic declaration, the old hunter 
stands for a while contemplating the body of 
Borlasse ; the expression upon his countenance as 
that of one who looks upon a wolf, or wild cat, he 
has just killed. 

Seeming satisfied, he at length says — 

" Kum along, Charley, an' let the varmint lay ! 
As for givin' him Cristyun berril, it wud be 
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wastin' both work an' time ; besides taiatin' the 
«arth that 'ud kiver him. He's jest fit for what's 
soon to be dud to him — to be ate up by them 
buzzarts as air floppin' above, an' yon coyoats 
waitin' to git at him. So, let's along, Charley ; 
an' you, Jim Borlasse, good-bye 1" 

With this odd leave-taking, the backwoodsman 
turns away from the body of the dead brigand ; 
coolly wipes the blood from his bowie ; restores 
it to its sheath; and once more bestriding hii& 
horse, rides off, Clancy with him, to rejoin the 
victorious colonists. 

On reaching the spot stilf occupied by these, a 
sanguinary scene comes under their eyes — ^the 
terrible tableati presented by a field of late con- 
flict and carnage. Nearly all of the freebooters 
have fallen, and are now lying astretch upon the 
plain — some on their backs, some on their faces, 
and some sideways, but all dead, all gashed or 
gory, as they fell to stab or shot. 

Those that yet live are gathered in a group, 
and guarded by settlers, who stand sentry around 
them. 
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Some of these, too, have succumbed; for the 
conflict was desperate, hand to hand, with scarce 
any quarter given, and not much asked. 

The stolen treasure is likewise there — collected 
into a heap, in pouches, saddle-bags, and other- 
wise, as it has been taken from the bodies of the 
dead brigands, and the persons of those still 
alive. It is all safe, none of it now likely to be 
taken to San Antone; but sure of finding its 
way back to the coffers from which it came. 

A strange and sanguinary picture is that pre- 
sented upon the field where the terrible struggle 
has terminated ! 

Soon it changes aspect, though not to lose any 
of its heart-saddening effect. It fc equally dis- 
tressing to look upon that spot after the victors 
have departed. For the vanquished still remain, 
their bodies unburied, the sky above shadowed 
with black vultures, the earth around crowded 
with red coyotes ! 

Ik -x- -x- ^ Ik 

Does it need to say that our tale is ended ? 
The reader will make answer, that it does not^ 
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He knows what came after, or can guess it, in, 
almost every particular. It would be like re- 
peating an old story to tell him, that the victori- 
ous colonists returned to the San Saba mission, 
taking with them their dead comrades, along 
with their live prisoners ; where the latter were 
tried, condemned, and hanged, even before the 
former were consigned to their graves ! 

And when an interval of sadness had elapsed — 
^ solemnity due to the feelings of those bereaved 
— joy once more pervaded the colony, joy nearly 
general. . 

It reached its climax, on that day when the 
two beautiful daughters of Colonel Armstrong, 
robed in bridal array, stood before the altar of 
the ancient capUla, and gave consent to changing 
their surnames; one of them ever after to be 
called Jessie Dupr^, the other Helen Clancy. 

There was a third couple made man and wife 
on the same day, though not at the same hour. 
By a special service Jupe and Jule were joined 
in holy wedlock ; Jupiter making a vow of fealty 

* 

to his brown-skinned bride, more like to be 
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fisdthfiilly kept, than any ever taken by his 
heathen homonym. 

That wedding day witnessed a hilarity in the 
old mission house such as it had never seen; 
with a festive profuseness exceeding anything 
ever attempted by the monks. For Dupr^ hav- 
ing recovered his stolen treasure, set no bounds 
to his hospitality. Whole beeves were barbecued^ 
hampers of wine broken open, and boxes of best 
Havannahs freely distributed. 

Amidst the festivities there was one man who 
was not, could not be, gay. 

It was the young surgeon, Wharton. For his 
sadness no one, save himself, ccftuld be held 
blameable. He knew this ; and determined to 
stifle it, or make an eflTort to do so, by devoting 
himself to the duties of his profession. 

There is a record that he succeeded. At least, 
such was the belief in the San Saba colony, years 
after, when it had grown to be a prosperous 
settlement, and a town rose over the site of the 
ancient mission. It was a Court-House town, 
the centre of a district of cotton plantations \ one 
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of the largest and most flourishing having Charles 
Clancy for proprietor. 

Both the town and plantations are still there ; 
the markets of the former being well supplied 
with venison, and other game— the product of 
four of the truest rifles in Texas. This will be 
believed; when it is known, that Woodley, Haw- 
kins, Hey wood, and Tucker are the permanent 
hunters of the place. 

These worthiea may be often seen sauntering 
through its streets; having returned from, or 
about to start forth, on some hunting expedi- 
tion. 

And on one of the San Sabft pla^itations — that 
of Colonel Armstrong himsflf — may be seen 'two 
other personages presented in this tale, it is 
hoped not without interest attached to them. 
They are Blue Bill and his Phoebe ; not alone, 
but surrounded by a numerous progeny of pic- 
canninies. 

It may be asked how these got there; a 
question easily answered, thus : The disgrace 
brought upon him by his ill-starred son sent 



"1 
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Ephraim Darke to an early grave ; and at the 

« 

breaking up of his establishment, the coon- 
hunter came to the haimner. 

As a reward for his truthfulness, as also his 
courage in declaring it, measures were taken 
by Colonel Armstrong to secure his purchase at 
the slave sale. 

These proving effectual, Blue Bill was bought^ 
with all his belongings, and transported to a 
happier home on the far frontier of Texas. 



THE END. 
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